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LITERATURE. 


SONNET. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Beauty still walketh on the earth and air, 

Our present sunsets are as rich in gold 

As ere the Iliad’s music was out-rolled ; 

The roses of the Spring are ever fair, ; 
’Mong branches green still ring-doves coo and pair, 
And the deep sea still foams its music old. 

So, if we are at all divinely souled, 

This beauty will unloose our bonds ofcare. 
°T is pleasant, when blue skies are o’er us bending 
Within old starry-gated Poesy, 

To meet a soul set to no worldly tune, 

Like thine, sweet Friend! Oh, dearer this to me 
Than are the dewy trees, the sun, the moon, 

Or noble music with a golden ending. 





—_—_~_—_—_— 


HALF A DAY IN IRELAND. 


BY A SUBALTERN EN ROUTE. 

The bubbles, Mr. Bentley, on the back of your “ Miscellany,” encou- 
rage me to blow you oue for its interior. The fact is, that I have lately 
performed a journey from one Irish seaport to another ; and, since we have 
“ Years,” and “ Months,” and even “ Fortnights,”’ in various parts of the 
world, placed at the disposal of the public in the shape of solid octavos, 
why should not the sayings and doings comprised within a road and rail- 
way drive of half a day’s duration, be offered to your readers in the less 
substantial form of an article? 

The little trip was so unlike the solemn, taciturn, neighbour-repellant 





travelling of the elder sister isle, that, as a stranger to the country, I was 
forcibly struck by the contrast ; and it occurred to me, that by jotting 
down what I saw and, nearly word for word, what I heard, there might be | 
furnished a photographic glimpse of this singular, sociably inclined, | 
fierce, affectionate, volatile, and most pleasant people, which might prove 
entertaining to those whose avocations confine them to the eastern shore | 
of the Irish Channel. 

“‘ Here we are,” then, as the clown says at Christmas, on the quay at 
Waterford,—for, having only the time between sunrise and sundown to 
draw upon, we cannot loiter over the sea passage from Bristol to that 
port. Here we are on the quay at Waterford, and we must get off it again 
as quickly as possible ; for if I stay to sketch that city—-even though in- 
dulging no further in historical retrospection than its occupation just a 
thousand years ago by Scandinavian i:vaders and Ostmen settlers—it is 
clear that our limits of time and space might be very considerably ex- 
ceeded. 

Amid stunning cries of “ D’ye want a porthur, surr?”’ “D’ye want a 
ear, your honour?” a torrent of passengers and portmanteaus, pouring 
ashore from the steam-boat, was hurried along with a crowd of beggars, 
soliciting what in all likelihood they seldom get from half sea-sick travel- 
lers, and of other applicants deserving the name no less, pertinaciously 
offering for sale objects which could by no possible chance be of the slight- 
est utility to wayfaring persons ;— 

“Give a poor widow a ha’penny, in the honour of God.” ‘“ Would 
your honour be wanting a couple of fine young fowls?’ “ A fine sthraw 
mat, ma’am, sewed wid iligant strong twine.” ‘Don’t forgit the poor, 
eaptin.” “ Buy a fine turkey—do, your honour, we hav’n’t took a copper 
this day.” “ A fine load of bog-dale, miss?” “ Will I carry your bag, 
surr?’’ Such were some of the demands and supplies awaiting the 
strangers as they set foot in Ireland. 

There was a decided want of dignity in our debarkation, nor was its 
eharacter any way elevated by the contemporaneous embarkation in ano- 
ther vessel of a huge herd of swine, which happened to be going on. As 
we fought our way towards the hotel, a strong detachment of porkers 
duly booked for exportation, seemed to be suddenly seized with the desire 
to make common cause with our party, and, one and all, came scouring 
after us across the wharfand “The Mall.” A pair of them, coupled by 
hay-bands, caused great commotion by rushing at full speed through the 
crowd, like a chain-shot, and with a similar result to the lower rigging of 
the travellers ; and I do believe I heard a burly Quaker deliver himself of 
a good round oath, on finding himself hamstrung by the concerted charge 
of two of these obstinate brutes. One enormous hog, escaping at a hand 
gallop from its driver, instantly converted a stout old lady into a sort of 
centaur, his head entirely disappearing amongst her black bombazine, be- 
fore his career could be arrested. I hardly knew which to admire most,— 
the patience and good temper of the herdsmen, the contrariety of their 
fat charges, or the skill, perseverance and success with which, before we 
had time to swallow a rapid breakfast, some five or six hundred pigs had 
been safely embarked. Truly it was a case of emigration @ contre ceur ! 
No Swiss ever tore himself from his country with half the anguish of these 
poor and patriotic porkers—at least if lamentation must be measured by 
its loudness! ' 

The Irish are said to be the best pig-compellers in the world. I had 
always heard that when they desire to direct the march of these eccentric 
animals towards one point of the compass, they invariably steer them an 
opposite course ; but, on actual experience, I found this principle still fur- 
ther carried out,—for the words “ get out of that,” seconded by a good 
basting with a black thorn, appeared to be the usual form of appeal, when 
the beast appealed to was intended to get into the place appointed for his 
voyage. The same exhortation, as I afterwards noticed, is current and 
correct horse-language,—‘Hup! get along out of that,” being verbal 
small change, or at least a promissory note for a cut of the whip ; more- 
over, they are often paid simultaneously by the carman to his nag. What 
he is got out of, it is hard to guess! Out of the pace the “ baste” is go- 
ing? Out of the spot where he is at the moment? Out of the shafts? 
Who knows! 

It was the 14th of the month, and my fellow-sub and myself had little 
time to lose, for Dublin was our destination, and it was necessary for the 
well-being of our pockets, as well as of military discipline, that our names 
should appear among the “Present,” in the half monthly retarn of the 
nextday. No public conveyance suiting for our journey northwards, we 
secured a private car, giving the owner leave to take up chance custo- 
mers to fill the vacant seats en route,—provided they were respectable. 
While waiting for our car, we noted some of the surface peculiarities of 
the natives. 

At first sight, the male Irish peasant appeared to me taller and slighter 
than the Briton, quicker in manner and movement, and, altogether, carry- 
ing the load of lite with a lighter air and better grace than the latter ; a 

much more communicative, less ruminative animal, pleased at being 
talked to, delighted to afford information, and gratified by an interchange 
of common courtesies, ‘A beautiful day for your journey, thank God!” 

The Lord speed ye.” “The Lord send ye safe home ;” were among the 








numerous pleasant salutations I received. My companion boasted that a 
middle-aged female had invoked a blessing on “ his two good-looking blue 
eyes,” while an older dame, somewhat far gone in liquor, greeted me re- 
peatedly with the exclamation,—*“ More power to ye,”—leaving me to 
conjecture, whether these words conveyed merely a form of prayer for my 
bodily health, or were an attack by implication on my corporeal potency. 
I was glad to learn, more lately, that the expression is a common one, 
and is intended civilly, not sarcastically. 

There is great uniformity of dress among the peasantry, and the cos- 
tume does not appear to me to be either the cheapest or the most commo- 
dious. The corduroy shorts, woollen stockings and ungaited shoes are 
unsuited to husbandry, and the blue coat and gilt button, a rustic imita- 
tion of the dress-coat of the bygone generation, still more so. Yet these, 
with the heavy caped great-coat, are the never varying attire of the Irish 
farmer and countryman, only differing in state of repair according to the 
means of the wearer,—from the good, strong, uppatched suit and broad 
beaver hat, to a fret-work of rags unfit even for p of decency, and 
a crownless “ caubeen”’ serving only as a conductor between the airs of 
heaven and the owner’s skull. 

We saw many pretty and rosy faces shrouded in blue cloaks, for the 
Irish girls wear their mantles on their heads instead of their shoulders, and 
those who permitted them to fall to their natural position, displayed beau- 
tiful black hair neatly braided, and modest though merry blue eyes, shaded 
with dark lashes, while good wide mouths and an addiction to laughter, 
aided by a vegetable diet, gave to view a succession of ivory “dinner 
sets,” such as are rarely seen except in savage races or savage animals. 
Not that there is anything farouche in the Irish peasant woman, although 
her chastity is proverbial among nations. She has no need to be ferocious 
in the guardianship of her virtue ; for her native modesty and her native 
wit are shield and buckler against ribaldry and licentiousness. Ah! 
Paddy, Paddy! reckless, improvident Paddy! you are a lucky fellow in 
the dispensation that has coupled you with an active, cheerful, and faith- 
ful helpmate, ready to work for you when you are lazy (and you have a 
great genius for idleness), to assist you when you are sober, to lead you 
home when drunk, and to plaister your rattlebrain skull, when “ it’s di- 
varting yourself you’ve been” at the fair or the patthern, the party fight, 
or the faction skrimmage! I don’t know what Malthus and Martineau 
might say to your early wedlock, but it is one of Pat’s characteristics not 
to stand shivering on the brink of matrimony, but to plunge in at once 
and take the odds. More pigs and potatoes, and fewer children in the ca- 





bins of the young couples we passed this day, might doubtless brighten 
the prospects of rent-paying, and squeamish thinkers might object that in 
these mixed households of human beings,—-swine, donkeys, and God’s 
image in the flesh,—there should be no dominant condition ; but—“ Hup! 
ye divils, out of that!” cried the driver of our car, drumming his brogues 
on the foot-board, and with a couple of cracks of the whip we were off,— 
an idle crowd taking leave of us, Heavens knows why, with a triumphant 
shout. 

It was a false start, however, for at the first plunge of the little active 
horses, my friend’s soldier-servant took a header over the back of the ve- 
hicle, an accident only to be accounted for by its being his first trial of an 
outside car—-one of those sidelong conveniences, like the chars-d-banc of 
the Continent, so anathematised by the facetious author of ~‘ The Fort- 
night.” And, strange to say, we had not gone many miles before a some- 
what similar contingency, although the centrifugal result was different, 
befel myself. We were trotting merrily down hill, when a signal from a 
passing horseman caught the driver’s attention. ‘“ Prrrut,’’ quoth he, 
suddenly, to his team, and as suddenly they stopped on their haunches ; 
whereupon my head was knocked against the iron bar of the coach box 
with an impetus that made it ache for an hour, and impressed on my me- 
mory for ever the fact, that “ Prrrut” in Irish horse-language is synony- 
mous with the English “‘ Woh.” 

Just previously to this interruption we had noticed the uneven action of 
the carriage on our side, but, the wheels being situated under the seat, of 
course the state of the machinery was beyond our ken. The horseman, 
however, dismounting, picked up and brought towards us some heavy ob- 
ject, while the carman, with an indifference calculated to be highly encou- 
raging to his passengers, remarked, “ Sure, it’s only the tire.’ And so, 
indeed, it was, and a part of the felloe too. We had travelled for some dis- 
tance on the points of the spokes! 

While the wheel went into hospital at a village forge hard by, we 
dropped into a neighbouring tavern, where we feasted on stale bread and 
whiskey and water. I was indulging certain irrepressible wry faces at 
the beverage, while throwing the remains of the glass through the door, 
when a “ boy,”’—that is a big man of fifty, who was scratching his back 
against the rough-cast wall,—whispered, “ Ah! your honour has no fancy 
for that parliament stuff, and no wondher. If I had you up in the hills 
beyant, I’d show you some of the right sort, the ould stock, the rale moun- 
tain dew—not a headache in a hogshead, I’ll go bail for it.’’ Whether or 
not this was an empty promise, 1 had no means of judging; but, at any 
rate, as a Queen’s officer, I could have no dealings in the illicits. 

Acting as barmaid in this little wayside inn, was one of the prettiest 
lasses I ever saw ; such lovely black eyes, such rosy lips and snowy teeth, 
so arch an expression of countenance, and withal so utterly neglected a 
person (to use the mildest term), it would have been difficult to find 
equalled, and was piteous to see in conjunction. 

“She ’s to be marr’ed next week, surr!”’ said a bystander, with that love 
of diffusing knowledge, useful or useless, so common to this people. 

“Is that true, Mary ?”’ I asked. 

“‘ Plase God!” replied the bare-footed Hebe, with a perfect picture of a 
smile, and a simple frankness worthy of imitation by the higher-born 
under like circumstances. One might almost have envied her Rory, pro- 
vided the pump took precedence of the priest. 

At the blacksmith’s forge we observed a large four-wheeled car under 
repair, with a decidedly un-Irish name painted on the dash-board. 

“ An uncommon name, that,” remarked a passenger ; “ but you must 
be a stranger here not to know it.” 

He then proceeded to inform me, that the owner of the appellation came 
originally to the country, thirty or forty years ago, as an Italian organ- 
boy, exhibiting marmots, white mice, “ or the like.” Clever, good-look- 
ing, and pleasing in manner, he was a general favourite throughout the 
country. Promotion followed his success in the first grade of his humble 
profession ; for a pedlar’s pack, with its glittering freight of foreign gew- 
gaws and home-made “notions,” was soon entrusted to him by his em- 
ployers. Prospering in this branch of traffic, he added a little cart and an | 
ass to his establishment, and thus rose a peg above the degree of tramp. 
While traversing the country in pursuit of a market for his wares, he had 
a smile and a civil word for everybody, and was repaid in like coin by the 
lively and polite people he had come amongst. Now and then he gave 
some way-worn pauper a lift for charity’s sake, or some pretty maiden 
for gallantry’s sake. This practice suited his kindly disposition ; but it 
did not * suit his book.” Why should he not carry passengers for money 
as well as for love? was the natural question of a ready wit and an enter- 
prising spirit. The little vehicle, accordingly, enlarged its powers of ac- 
commodation ; the donkey was superseded by a stout galloway; the 
scheme succeeded, for in those days there were few or no public convey- 
ances in the Irish provinces, The ioved Italian conceived, and by steady, 
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gradual and well-devised measures, organized and carried out a general, 
system of passenger and goods carriage throughout the southern counties. 

Meanwhile, the utterly illiterate organ-boy, had, through his own exer- 
tions, become the well-informed gentleman, as his native disposition had, 
already made him a man of taste, He married an Irish lady of good fa- 
mily and fortune, and, purchasing an estate with a commodious house, 
settled down in the country as a naturalized ‘ 

“ About eighteen years ago,” pursued my informant, “I was travelling 
on one of these cars, when, observing in the hands of my next neighbour a 
fine copy of a rare book—I forget its titlke—I took occasion to make some 
remark about its antiquity. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he replied, with a pleasant smile 
and a slightly foreign accent, ‘it is rather an work for a poor 
carman to study. You do not know me,‘I see,’ he continued ; ‘ every one 
hereabouts knows B——, the carman.’ The a prarieter of the 
marmot, the ass, and the galloway, owned, at the time I speak of, three 
hundred horses.” , 

“ Where is Mr. B. at present ?” asked I. 

“In It’ly, plase your honour,” put in the driver; “in It’ly with his 
friends ; but he carries on the business still. Be gor! he’s more likely to 
own three thousand than three hundred horses now !”’ .» 

a hs oy in health ‘a " 

“ Be gor! I dun’ know ; but I hope so, for he’s a rale gentleman, and 
no mistake, tho’ he has run most of us poor divils off the road.” 

Having more than once mentioned the driver of our car on the present 
journey, I will here admit a slight sketch of that personage, as a type of 
a class not unimportant, and, by all accounts, quite peculiar to the ; 
ny. We all know what a dignified, sententious, solemn, and gen 
silent individual, is the stage-coachman of England, an animal now 
extinct, but of which there still remain a few indifferent specimens, 
fossilized by the destructive action of the rail. A very d t charac- 
ter is the Irish car-driver ; and Larry Aigan, as he was generally called— 
Laurence Egan, as he signed himself—was no bad representative of his 
order. Larry was a “boy” of about thirty-five or forty, full six feet high, 
well made, strong and active, and possessing a weather-beaten counten- 
ance beaming with fun, devilry and good-humour. If we had not a pee 
sant journey, it was not Larry’s fault, for he did his best to entertain hig 
passengers, and, to do him justice, it seemed to cost him little effort, 
his garrulous merriment appeared not merely spontaneous, but res 
sible in its gushing redundancy. He knew the history of most 
houses, hamlets, families, as well as natural objects within a wide 
on each side of the road, and if he knew them not, a lively fancy supp 
the place a local ee yo Whee wiaaieien failed Mig AO 
a song ; and a fine, , manly voice Larry Egan. at finished, 
would whistle a jig, and <a was more, dance it on his foot- Z 
wisht it was on the fiure I was wid a girl I know of forninst me ; 
we make the dust fly? Whoo yer! ye divils, out of that (to his 
bad cess to ye, am I to have all t e footing it to myself?” 

Larry had a word for every one we met,—generally a civil, alwa 
merry, and often a bantering word ; but, at any rate, a word without 







“ Beg pardon, ma’am, but could you recommend me to a dacent 
maid out of place, wid about a year’s wages in an ould stocking, just to 
keep me out of hardship ?” 

“ Halloo!” cried he, to a lubberly clod,—“ did ye meet down the road 
a little black spaniel dog, wid a stout young woman under its arum ?”” 

He made one fellow’s cheeks redden, by observing aloud,—“ There’s @ 
face for you ; why he ’d.turn a noggin o’ milk sour by looking over it!’ 
And, on the patient growing angry, he added; with a atening gesture, 
—“ Shut yeer face, ye ugly lob, or I’ll break it for ye in a crack!’ 

Apostrophising a cut-purse looking youth, he remarked,—“if I was as 
fit to be a lawyer as you are to be a rogue, Councillor Keogh would n’t be 
good enough to mend pens for me ;” and, calling a stupid-faced old man 
to the car-side, he addressed him mysteriously, with a side-wink to his 
passengers,— 

“Whisper here, my estamed friend! Will you tell me, now what is 
your private and ondisgoised opinion upon the domestic policy of the 
Payruvians!”’ To which the other instantly replied,+ 

“Troth, honey! that’s the very question I was going to ax yeer- 
self.” 

“ Be dad, he had me there,” confessed the laughing Lary, , 

With all his jocularity, Egan was sober and steady in the main. 
“When it’s mighty could (or mighty hot, for the matther o’that), I 
takes a glass of porther wid a sketch of spurts in it—onc’t a month 
may be.” / 

a That’s the turf, your honour,” cried Larry, continuing to 
the local information which he thought my looks demanded, as 
strayed over a series of long black piles stretched across a 
swamp. > 

In county Watherford we burn turfand saycoal from Wales. They 0 
stone-coal in Kilkenny and bog-dale to kindle it, for poy A 
dale is the ould, ould pine trees that’s been underground “the 
and flames like a‘torch.” ; 

“ What do they burn in Tipperary ?” asked my friend. ; 

“ Well thin, the T’prairy b’ys ain’t no ways particular. When the 
on ’em, it ’s houses and hayricks and the like they make fuel of; but 
are quite now entirely.” 

“ What makes your countrymen so troublesome ?”’ I demanded. 

“Oh! the rasons are as thick as blackberries. De ye see that big house 
in the wood beyant, convanient to the church? That’s one of the causes. 
There’s forty, or may be fifty, sowls attinds their obl 


igations in that 
peeve an the ministher is ped £1200 or £1400 a-year for his 
trouble.’ 


This seemed to be an exacerbating subject with Larry, and he went on 
to tell us that some miles further we should pass “a fatrecthory,” the last 
incumbent of which, he gravely assured us, “ died of a pleurisy,”* which 
—- solemnly believed to signify a plethora of ecclesiastical pre- 
ermen 

“ Look a out there, over the bog,” added the carman ; “ there’s & 
hill covered with stones and rocks, and a wood of stunted firs, and a vil- 
lage of twenty or thirty cabins, and a deep lane running under it. That’ 
Corrickshock, where a handful of pisantry massacreed a party of 
twenty years back. There was thirty of the Peelers with loaded musk 
and bayonets ; but the boys, the schamers, got them into the boreen and 
batthered them to bits with the stones from the walls; fifteen waskilt out- 
right and all the rest wounded, and not a man hurt on our—I mane on the 
side of the Carrickshock boys. Them was bad times, when a dacent boy 
could n’t be out after sundown, but he was tuk upby a 
Many a good lad was scatthered out of the country, for no worse than pre- 
ferring the peep o’ day to the pay sthraw.” 

“ What do you think of the Six-Mile Bridge affair, Larry, my lad?” put 
in the stranger passenger. ‘ 

“Well then, surr,” replied the driver, looking mock-modest, “wid 
two army officers on me car, I beg leave to hould me gab on that subjict.” 

“ Three officers, you might almost have said,” returned the traveller, 
“for I served many years. Pray, sir,” continued he, addressing my brother 














* « Plurality,” perhaps. 
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To a grave old woman trudging past, he said, with a serio-comic face,— . 
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sub, “ might I ask how would you haye acted, had you commanded the 
escort on that occasion?” 
“ Ou that point,” replied my friend, “I must follow the discreet 


exam f Mr. Egan.” 
“ ee tenet our fellow-traveller, nothing daunted by these 


two rebuffs, and resolved to give an opinion if he could not get one ; 


“here ’s just what I would have done. Instead of permitting the riot to | ¢ 


so far as to render it necessary to fire a volley, whereby half a 

ozen ignorant, deluded bog-trotters were killed, I would have ordered 
the best marksman of my ty to ‘pick me off that ringleader in the 
black suit and white cravat.’ One shot only would then have been fired, 
and only one person—the right one—would have fallen. That's what I 
call justice and mercy too! I am a farmer now,” added he, bluffly, “ and 
if I found the bell-wether, who ought to know better, breaking fence and 


misleading his flock, it is him, and not his innocent followers, that I would | y 


bring to the butcher for the outbreak. Good morning, gentlemen ; 
morning, Larry!” and, jumping off the car, he shouldered his 
valise, and marched sturdily down a cross road towards a distant 


Mr Egan then went on to tell us,—for he had got into the glooms,—that 
it was not far off, where, some years ago, a poor parson had been murdered 
on the high road, and where the assassin had been hanged upon a triangle 
erected on the spot on which he had shed the old man’s blood. And how 
30,000 spectators came to see it, standing on the hills around, while 2,000 
soldiers formed a guard about the gallows; and how the terrors of the 
execution on that wild locale were rendered more terrible still by the rope 
stretching under the great weight of the convict, whose feet thus reached 
the ground, so that the hangman had to jump on his back, while another 
raised the segs of the wretched man, who was thus killed by inches after 
ten minutes’ struggling. And how the old mother stood “on the top of 
the ditch,” clapping her hands and keening, “Oh! why did they murther 
my beautiful, my only boy, and he not twenty-five years, and six feet two, 
and fourteen stone !’”’ ‘and how, on bended knees, she invoked maledictions 
on his murderers, while the curse was echoed in shouts of fury from the 
hills around. 2 

“ But what’s the odds to Larry, when all’s said?” suddenly broke off 
our narrator. “ Did you ever hear the song of Molly Brallagan, Captin ? 
and without awaiting a reply, but putting on a mock sentimental 
look, he chanted to a dismal ditty some dozen verses of complaint 
to that flinty-hearted coquette. Two of the stanzas ran as follows :— 

«* Ma’am, dear, did ye never hear 
Of purty Molly Brallagan ? 
Troth, dear, I’ve lost her, : 

And I'll never be a man again. 
Not a spot on my hide ‘ 
Will the sun ever tan again, 
Since Molly has deft me here 
Alone for to die. 


“« Oh, the left side of me carcase is 
As wake as wather-gruel, ma’am, 
I’ve nothing left upon me bones 
Since Molly’s been so cruel, ma’am, 
If I had but a carabine 
I'd go and fight a jewel, ma’am, 
For ’tis wholesomer to kill meself 
Than stay here to die.” - 
There was a grand image! 
‘« The place where me heart was, 
You'd aisy rowl a turnip in—” 
but my notes and memory fail me as to how it was introduced. 

Although decidedly of an amatory character, Larry’s songs were not 
exclusively lugubrious, and one to which he afterwards treated us, illus- 
trative of his loving but inconstant complexion, was so infectious in its jol- 
lity, that we found ourselves involuntarilv and irresistibly joining in the 
chorus, to the possible detriment of our characters as sober and discreet 
travellers. Here are acouple of its stanzas, and I have since heard the 
song attributed to the famous Captain Morris. 

‘* I once was a lover like most of you here, 
And could feast a whole day on a sigh or a tear ; 
No sunshine had I but in Kitty’s black eye, 
And the world was a desert when she wasn’t by. 
But the devil knows how I grew fond of Miss Betty, 
Which placed in my heart quite another design. 
’Tis a bit of a thing 
For a body to sing, 
Just to set us a going and season the wine. 
‘* Then Lucy came next with her languishing eye, 
Like the azure of heaven you see in the sky. 
The beauties of Betty she threw in the shade, 
And I vowed that for ever I'd love the dear maid. 
But the elegant Fanny one day came before me, 
Which placed in my heart quite another design. 
Tis a bit of a thing, &c.” 
And thus on, ad infinitum! 

At one point in our drive we had glimpses of the Bog of Allen, that 
huge tract of swamp which extends for scores of miles through the central 
districts of the island. Some of the human habitations hereabouts were 
of so rude and wretched a nature, that one had to look twice to be con- 
vinced that it was a fellow creature, and not some wild animal, crouch- 
ing before the cavern-like entrances. Even on the damp and dreary face 
of the bog itself were to be seen low discoloured mounds, which, had it 
not been for the feeble wreath of smoke, it would pave been impossible to 
believe to be the home of a Christian family, anywhere but in this appa- 
rently heaven-deserted land. 

A priest now took possession of one of our vacant seats ; a groom, with 
a bundle of horse clothing, of another ; and, soon afterwards, we observed, 
on all sides, the field-labourers running across the enclosures, leaving 
their foreign-looking long spades sticking in the ground, and, men, wo- 
men, children, (and rural police), gathering on the tops of the hills and of 
the turf fences. Another case of Carrickshock! thought I; and a glimpse 
of a red coat suggested kindred ideas of the military acting “ in aid of the 
civil power.” 

“ Hurroo! here they come!” cried Larry in a delirium of joy ; and pul- 
ling up his nags, he stood erect on his seat. The priest did likewise ; so 
did we ; so did the Irish groom, and so, even, did the English batman, as 
the cheerful music of a pack of fox-hounds, in full cry, broke on our 


“ There’s Captain Jones of the Inniskilleners, the first and foremost into 
the road ; murther! that’s a fine lep! and there’s ould Miky Miguire ;— 
more power to ye, Micky! and there’s Lord Watherford on the chisnut ; 
and Sir John, no less ;—and here’s young Jem O’Dowd on Blue Blazes ; 
—faith, he won’t be the last in it; and the colonel wid his curled whiskers 
—hbe gor, it ain’t wather that washes his face that colour, nor milk aither ! 
Thers’s a rid coat down—he’s up again, never fear. D—n your sowl,” 
yg Larry, working himself up into frenzy, to a rider who did not 

e the coped wall out of the road ;—“‘ D—n yer sowl, the longer ye look 
at it the less ye’ll like it; put her at it, like a man, or-go home to your 
mother at onest. Your riverence wouldn’t stick at that,” added he, 
touching his hat to the priest. 

“ No, Larry, may be I wouldn’t, in a good cause.”’ And the reverend 
father had to school his countenance, in order to hide his evident desire 
to follow the hunt, as it dropped over the hill and disappeared. 

The ecclesiastic was a sleek, well-made man, of forty perhaps, with a 
round black head and a rosy face, save where the stain of his strong close- 
shaved beard ran in upon his ruddy cheeks. Quietly conversible, with 
little of the distance of manner common to his order, I found him an agree- 
able aud instructive neighbour. He did not “shirk,” even, the subject I 
introduced of the extraordinary power over the people, for good and evil, 
attributed to the priesthood of Ireland; and, guessing my profession by 
ne peg tne cloak, or, for aught I know, by the swagger and drawl 
which are looked upon by priests and Levites as part of the outfit of an Eng- 
lish officer, he gave me a simple illustration of this influence as exerted 
by — in ores of . soldier. 

ig oung Protestant sergeant, belonging to a detachment occupyin 
a pin" town in this county, having one night drank too freely at s oa 
lic house, lost his sash on his way home, and was placed in arrest. The 
captain having a regard for the young man, who was smart and active 
and usually steady, to look over the act of inebriety provided 
the sash was found within twenty-four hours. Failing that, (for the ser- 

t’s sash is furnished by the on) the entire transaction would have 

be reported to the colonel at head-quarters. As the sash had probably 

been picked up by some passing inhabitant. its recovery seemed nearly 

less. Full of anxiety, the young sergeant applied to the police. The 

~ apd in —_ hee wena ng —_ ~ ow evening, however, one of the 

8 comrades bethought himself of the parish priest, upon whom he 

ted and told his tale. ‘ Never fear, my friend,’ ya he, The sash shall 

be forthcoming before two o’clock to-morrow.’ And so it was, sure 

The day being the sabbath, his reverence proclaimed in chapel, 

the loss of the sash, and his pleasure that it should be brought to him im- 
mediately. Thus sash and chévron were saved.” 


The clergyman left us at the gate of “ an avenue,” as Larry, with per- 


fect exactitude of derivation, styled the utterly treeless approach to a 
neat-looking residence ; and his vacated seat was soon ied by a gen- 
tleman of the county. My fellow-soldier, with doubtful tact, commenced 
with the driver an argument on the subject of the celibacy of the Romish 
priesthood, the question being whether that word signified merely absti- 
nence from wedlock or a general abjuration of the sex. Larry was dis- 


nS The divil a ha’porth I know about the matter ;—be Gor! I dun know; 
and bad luck to the know I know about it,” was the scarcely earnest form 
of defence he undertook against the inuendoes ofmy friend. = 

Our new passenger, however, broke at once through any little incrusta- 
tion of delicacy with which the subject had hitherto been invested, by 
wT Tass, my lad, you have told me many a tough story, now I'll tell 
ou one, and these gentlemen may listen if they like. An acquaintance 
of mine, strolling through a village where he was staying a few days for 
fishing, remarked to one of its inhabitants how strange it was that all the 
children in the place seemed to have carroty polls, although the parish 

riest was as black as a bear. ‘True for you,’ said the villager, ‘ Father 
Flanagan’s black enough, but his codjutor’s as rid as a fox.’ ”’ 

“ Hup! gerrup! out of that,” cried Larry to his nags, swamping the 
conclusion of this irreverent anecdote ; “ your honour’s a joker, and al- 
ways was ;—upon me oath it’s blushing lam. Well thin, Father Henessy, 
that’s just got off the car, is a good and kind man, and, before he grew 
lusty, was the best horseman in the counthry, and, to this day, in riding 
from farm to farm and station to station, it’s as the crow flies he goes.” 

“ Ah!” said the new passenger, *‘ fox-hunting priests are not so com- 
mon in Ireland now as they were in former —— They are under tighter 
discipline, and have enough to do, in some districts, to keep their flocks 
from wandering into forbidden pastures, not to mention voting the wrong 
way at elections.” 

7. * * * * . * 

Of the ancient and once wealthy city of Kilkenny we had not time to 
see much, though some hours might have been pleasantly spent in lioniz- 
ing its antiquities, warlike, monastic, and ecclesiastical. Time and tide 
and the rail waiting for no man, we had no leisure even to test the three 
well-known boasts of Kilkenny,—“ fire without smoke, water without mud, 
and streets paved with marble ;’’ although these points did appear to us 
to admit of discussion. The most striking objects were undoubtedly the 
rural police. Towering above the rest of the population, they were to be 
seen at the corners of every thoroughfare ; their smart green uniform, 
cocked forage cap, light step, and clean fresh complexions, contrasting 
strongly with the slovenly aspect of the class from which they had been 
culled. Yetifa man of this force were not worsted in a fair hip and 
shoulder bout with an equal opponent from the looser-clad peasantry, then 
the pertinacious objection of the faculty to tight-lacing must indeed be 
fallacious ; for such padding and screwing, and such bursting buckles, I 
never before saw, nor, thank heaven, ever suffered. In a personal strug- 
gle some part of the machine must break, for to bend would be out of the 

uestion! Putting aside this defect, the mere enrolment of such a body of 

ne fellows on the side of law and order, instead of leaving them among 
the ranks of the possible enemies of the public peace, is a stroke of good 
policy, worth its cost, to say the least of it. 

If the rural constabulary is one of the objects most striking to the stran- 
ger’s eye, the most painful one to his heart is the multitude of beggars by 
which he is beset in this, and, I suppose, most other Irish towns. Coming 
out to the steps of the inn, in order to witness the start of a public con- 
veyance, and to arrange for our own carriage to the railway, they poured 
upon us from all quarters, mingling in the closest contact with incoming 
and outgoing travellers. No one could lift his eyes without meeting an 
instant and noisy appeal, and still less could a purse be taken out for pay- 
ment of just debts, without a dozen dirty hands converging towards it, as 
though it were a common poor-box and its contents the rightful property 
of anybody but the owner. 

“ Ah! yeer honour, throw us a ha’penny, and the Lord speed ye! Don’t 
forgit the poor and the disthrissed, and the hungry and the distitute. Ah! 
young gintleman on the box, lave us something for the poor childre that’s 
starvin, in the honour o’ God! they hav’n’t bit or sup this blessed day, 
—do, yeer honour, and the Almighty purtict and purlong yeer days. 
(Aside.) Ah! what ll I do, at all at all, in the name of Jasus,--it’s hard- 
hearted they are to the poor. Ah! yeer honour, over in the far corner, 
spare a little sixpence to get a stone o’ male for the childre. Ochone, 
ochone! myself has no luck this day, any how!” (A pause supplied by in- 
terjectional groans and sighs.) 

“ Yeer honour in the white hat, throw us a thrifle in the name 0’ God,— 
we got no relief this blessed day. Sure, we know you’re rich enough ; the 
Lord maintain it to you, and duvvide wid them as has none. And may 
the blessin’ of the great--Oh! bad luck to me,—he purtinds to be asleep!” 








Here the white-hatted gentleman bursts into laughter, and throws outa 
handful of coppers. 

‘* May the blessin’s of the poor and the dissolute folly yeer steps shleepin’ 
an’ wakin’, and the prayers of the naked an’ starvin’ children ascind for 
yees, and the Lard of heaven reward yees, and send ye safe to”’—(the car 
starts amid a shower of benedictions). 

Such is the literal form of attack adopted by a knot of mendicants, 
while discoorsing ourselves and other travellers during the hurry and 
confusion of paying bills and waiters, stowing baggage, and trying to re- 
member not to forget anything,—-the usual accompaniments of travel, and 
the strongest incitements to staying at home. 

But we are now snug in the railway carriage, only to be unpacked at 
Dublin; and we are immediately struck by the great superiority in 
smoothness of action of this line over any we had travelled on before. The 
country we traversed so fluently was certainly not picturesque. In eighty 
miles we met with no tunnel, nor, I believe with any deep cutting. The 
road took us directly across the splendid champaign of the Curragh, that 
pride of Kildare and of the sporting Irishman. Here and there, at not 
long intervals, we flew past gaunt old castles in ruins, testifying the for- 
mer wealthy and warlike character of the people, and less frequent, those 
strange, inscrutable round towers, looking like supra-terranean wells, 
which have remained a sealed book to archeologists, however ingenious 
their theories, and which seem, indeed, to have been built for the mere 
purpose of puzzling posterity. 

At several of the towns we passed, Carlow and Kildare for instance, the 
train took up parties of emigrants for the colonies ; and truly a most pi- 
teous and pathetic scene it was-to witness the parting of friends and rela- 
tives among this impassioned people, Theirs was certainly not the grief 
too great for utterance—deep though it undoubtedly was; and the sobs, 
groans, screams and passionate ejaculations were such as no Englishman 
could possibly conceive, who has not seen a family separation of Irish 
peasants. So desperate, indeed. were the demonstrations of anguish, that 
it was with difficulty the guards prevented men and women from clinging 
to the train after it had started ; and so great the sympathy, that not only 
the car-drivers and omnibus cads wept aloud, but that most flinty-looking 
animal the stiff collared, glazed hatted, and bolt upright railway police- 
man absolutely dissolved into tears—nor strove to hide them. Myself was 
in a fair way of catching the infection, when compassion was turned into 
wrath by a young, languid dandy demanding of an old one in the same 
carriage,— 

“* What are those people howling about, Sir John?” 

“Oh!” replied the fat, important, and comfortable-looking elder, ‘we 
are packing off a lot of poor devils to America from the Unions.” 

In another instant I was taking up the cudgels for that country with a 
noisy old woman, who, standing close to my window and clapping her 
hands continually, kept up an unceasing chorus.— 

- * why do they send them to that barbarous, outlandish place, Ame- 
rica 

“Stop your screaming and listen, mother, if you can,” cried I ; I have 
been there myselt, and America, I can assure you, is not outlandish at all, 
and no more barbarous than Ireland !’’ 

“Oh! bad luck to me, listen to him!” began the irate and elderly Hi- 
bernian in violent appeal to the bystanders ;—when fortunately the train 
proceeded, and our dispute was abruptly ended. 

The journey terminated soon after ; and, as we only reached Dublin to 
go to dinner and to bed, I will here likewise conclude my “ Half a Day in 
Ireland,” by subscribing myself Yours, A Svs. 

Dublin, January 1, 1853. 


———__————— 


MULATTO LITERATURE. 


The empire of literature is gradually extending. The printing-press, 
like civilization, is making the tour of the world; and even in imperial 
Hayti, among a population of negroes, literature is becoming a power for 
good, if not also for evil. 

At the time when the negroes of Hayti revolied against France, ele- 
mentary instruction in the French language had made some progress in 
the island. Schools and churches had been founded ; the negroes spoke in 
broken French, many of them could read, and they mostly worshipped in 
Catholic churches. Still, the literary classes were greatly in the minority, 
for the bulk of the population were illiterate slaves when the rebellion 
broke out which finally severed their connection with France. 





During the height and fever of the rebellion, everything French was 
hated and denounced,—French books, French churches, French monu- 
ments, and French men. Such of the latter as were not killed, were ban- 
ished the island, after which the blacks governed themselves,—-first under 
a black president, and as now, under a black emperor. On the massacre 
of the last French colonists, Dessalines, the future emperor, was asked 
‘* What was to be done with the French libraries?”’ “ We have no need of 
them,” was his reply, “ except for gun-wadding.” And by his orders, the 
company of grenadiers who went from house to house in Port-au- 
Prince, tore to pieces and threw into the street all the books they could 
discover. 

Not content with suppressing the “paper speech,” as he called it, Des- 
salines resolved also to put down the schools, in which he had succeeded 
to some extent before his sudden and violent death. Nevertheless, the 
germs of literature, however imperfectly, had been planted in Hayti, and 
when the population had time to settle down to peaceful pursuits, and 
their hatred of the French became assuaged, they turned to literature asa 
necessity. The president Petion encouraged letters, and restored some of 
the schools; but the ban being still upon all French colonists, no profes- 
sors could be obtained to fill the seats in the university, and the progress 
of learning was therefore very slow. The more intelligent part of the 
former free blacks and mulattos of the island having gradually betaken 
themselves to the towns, there to engage in commercial pursuits, found 
themselves gradually drawn together ; and many of them united in clubs, 
especially in masonic lodges, which latter reunions soon became the nuclei 
of the literature and learning of Hayti. These lodges were schools of mu- 
tual help, as well as social gatherings, at which each member endeavoured 
to contribute his quota of entertainment in the form of dissertations, toasts, 
fables, dramatic essays, songs, and funeral orations. Petion also patron- 
ized the public journals, assisting the proprietors with presses and paper ; 
and these, together with the establishment of theatres, the throwing open 
of the senate houses, the public right of petition, triennial electoral meet- 
ings, and above all civic festivities, which were and still are the occasion 
of numerous speechifyings, presented additional opportunities for the 
growth of the infant literature of Hayti. 

At an early period in Haytian literary history, the need of a grammar 
was felt, and the then director of the national printing-office, Chaulatte, 
undertook the task. The French grammars had all been torn to pieces, 
but he compiled one, not without many faults, from memory. This an- 
swered its purpose very well, until the re-establishment of pacific and 
commercial relations with France, in 1823, re-introduced French books, 
and gave a new impulse to education in the island, 

The present native literature is not extensive, but it is growing. Truth 
to say, it is chiefly of a very light description, fitted rather for amusement 
than for high culture. The negro is a pleasure-loving being, of warm 
blood ; and the Mulatto is his brother, differing from him mainly ina 
lighter-coloured skin, for French blood runs in the veins of the Mulattos 
of Hayti. And the French-Haytian Mulatto, sprung from two volatile 
sources, is an embodiment of volatility. the like of which perhaps few 
countries can exhibit. Hence the gay Tiheretere of Hayti, which is but a 
reflex of its people. 

First and foremost comes drama and comedy. The theatre is the lead- 
ing amusement of the Haytians, and many of the negroes have a strong 
love of acting, as well as an extraordinary talent for it, the negro being 
essentially imitative. Even in the time of Dessalines, the boys at Port-au- 
Prince used to compose and play little melodramas, which had for their 
subject the principal episodes in the expedition of the French general 
Leclerc. All that we know of these essays now, is, that they were furious- 
ly applauded. One little circumstance is still remembered—that the head 
of the French colonel Frére, a character in one of the dramas, was decora- 
ted with an enormous hairy cap, on which might be read in large red let- 
ters——“ Hayti, the grave of Frenchmen.” 

Since then, a really great actor has appeared in Hayti—-Dupré,-—and 

he has also exhibited eminent qualities as a poet and a dramatic writer. 
He wrote some light dramas, which were played, himself being the prin- 
cipal actor, with immense success ; but having been killed in a duel, and 
the manuscripts being in the possession of his widow she refuses to deliver 
them up for publication, through superstitious caprice of conjugal piety. 
These plays of Dupré were thoroughly Haytian, and strikingly illustra- 
tive of the manners, opinions, habits, and character of his countrymen. 
They were chiefly illustrative of the slavery period of the island, before 
the advent of “liberty.” Dupré has been called the Haytian Moliére, 
and the effects produced by the acting of his plays are said to have 
justified the simile. Many of Dupré’s satires, songs, and poems, in 
French, are still preserved, and they possess extraordinary pith and 
vigour. 
Dupré flourished under Petion’s presidency,—when Christophe reigned 
in the eastern and Petion in the western part of the island. Under the 
presidency of Boyer, who succeeded Petion, some eleven native dramatists 
made their appearance, and some of their specimens are to be found in the 
Haytian Bee (l’Abeille Haitienne), a Port-au-Prince newspaper. The 
treatment of subjects is clever, though the morality would not be consid- 
ered very pure in Europe; for, in Hayti, brothers do not hesitate to marry 
sisters by the connivance of “ the church,” and many of the most favourite 
Haytian dramas have for their themes love-passages of this sort. M. 
Milscent, a man of colour educated in France, is the author of several 
pieces of this description. 

But not only have the Haytians theatres and theatrical entertainments : 
they also established an opera, and a royal academy of music, What, do 
you think, was the original strength of the orchestra of the Royal Acade- 
my? Two violins, two clarionets, two flutes, two horns, and a bassoon. 
This formed the royal court band of Christophe. He also possessed a 
composer of music, M. Cassian, a Haytian, who produced comic operas, 
which were played before “ their majesties.”’ Christophe had also a con- 
siderable staff of amateur theatrical performers about the court ; they con- 
sisted of thirty amateurs and twenty amatrices (as the Royal Almanack 
of Hayti duly announced), and also seven ladies of the ballet--all black. 
But Christophe having committed suicide in 1820, the royal opera for some 
time languished, though we have heard that the present emperor has re- 
vived it in full force. At the present time, Port-au-Prince supports three 
theatres, the Haytian theatre, the Thédtre des Variétés and the Ambigu. 
In one of these, the orchestra consists chiefly of drums, and the musical 
accompaniments to the songs may therefore be imagined better than de- 
scribed. The audiences also take a considerable part in the performances ; 
and are constantly ejaculating with loud voices in the course of the play ; 
—so that the Haytian drama, though remarkably amusing, would not 
probably command the respect of a recherché audience on this side the 
Atlantic. But it amuses the Haytians, and thus serves its purpose. 

The newspapers of Hayti exhibit more satisfactory progress. At their 
commencement, they were very bombastic, lauding their black emperor as 
if he had been a very god; rivalling in this respect the most toadying 
court newspapers of old Europe. There was the greater excuse for this on 
the part of the Haytian gentlemen of the press, as, but for the patronage 
and support of the Haytian monarch, they could not have survived the 
early stages of their being. But within the last twenty years, the Haytian 
newspapers have exhibited a steady and rapid. improvement: they are 
much more independent in their tone of opinion, and they contain many 
articles and critiques, with sketches of local manners and character, which 
enable them to stand a comparison with the journals of many of the more 
civilized of European countries. Two of the longest established journals 
of Port-au-Prince, the Republican and the Union, have published sketches 
of local manners, and tales of Haytian life, which would even bear reprint- 
ing in our Parlour and Railway Libraries. Ignoce Nau is one of the 
cleverest of the negro novelists, and his tales of negro sorcery (in which 
negroes are generally profound believers—at least those of Hayti) possess 
great originality and power. Besides the journals above mentioned, there 
are three others published at Port-au-Prince, the Revue des Tribunauaz, 
the Maniteur, and the Commercial Journal. The Moniteur is the organ 
of the government, and some of the others are opposition papers. Indeed, 
several of the éditors have “ suffered,” like their white brethren in Paris, 
because of their occasional severely satiric criticisms of the government 
measures. These papers,-like our own, are often full of long reports of 
speeches delivered by Haytian orators, not less turgid than the speeches 
of our own Chowlers. About the time of the civic festivals, there is a 
grievous flux of negro rhetoric, just as there is here at the time of our own 
elections. ' 

The advocate, Mullery, who is the editor of the Revue des Tribunauz, 
has proved a serious thorn in the side of the ruling powers, by the vein of 
satire in which he treats of their doings. Among other things, he de- 
plores the want of dignity in the proceedings of the Haytian law courts, 
and he tries to shame the judges and people out of their coarse and clum- 
sy modes of procedure by sat.ric descriptions and comicdialogues. Here, 
for example, is his sketch of the High Court of Hayti, at the decisive mo- 
ment, in a trial for conspiracy :— 

“Here the judges sit sleeping on the bench, there the defendants sleep 
at the bar; on one side the accused sleep on their form, on the other 
side the registrars of the court snore at their desk ; all round, the sentinels 
are asleep, with arms in their hands; but the president of the court ex- 
hibits an extraordinary force of character ; he alone, always on the fidgets, 
is enabled to subdue sleep ; for he is allowed so much extra, because of the 
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additional work which he performs in rousing up the sleeping judges. | 
The vice-president and the military accuser of the prisoners at the bar, | 
yield themselves only occasionally to a pleasant nap ; the military officers | 
on duty walk round the court from time to time, starting and waken- 

ing up the sleeping sentinels with strokes given with the flat of their | 
sabres. | 

“In the midst of all this sleep, the sound of a tambourine is heard out-— 
side, accompanying a number of singers passing along the street. Imme- | 
diately the audience is thoroughly wakened up ; the president of the jury | 
bolts into the street to see the fun, and the heads of the Supreme Court | 
are precipitately drawn out at the windows!’ Such is the journalist’s | 
description of a Haytian court. rhe ah 

We might proceed to give specimens of Haytian poetry, which is by no | 
means to be despised, though it often sounds very like the echoes of Lamar- 
tine or Victor Hugo. Hayti has also already produced several historians, 
the most industrious of whom is Madiou : his three large volumes of the | 
History of Hayti, published at Port-au-Prince, form at least an excellent | 
collection of materials, though the book is wanting in balance and propor- | 
tion. Linstant has also furnished some admirable contributions towards | 
the history of the island ; and he has proved his literary merit by haviog | 
carried off the prize awarded by the French Society for essay on the | 
abolition of slavery. 

Sach is a brief outline of the literary state and progress of the negro or 
mulatto empire of Hayti. The result is certainly cheering, and proves 
that notwithstanding the enormous disadvantages which the blacks of that 
island have laboured under, springing suddenly as they have done from 
slavery into full freedom, they have during the last fifty years, made de- 
cided and even rapid progress in intellectual culture. 





MAKING IT UP. 





A TALE OF FRENCH FASHIONABLE LIFE ;—TRANSLATED FOR THE “ ALBION.”? 
( Concluded.) 

’ When the handsome cuirassier re-entered the ball-room, the first person 
he saw was Madame de Vaudrémont, and he remarked on her ordinarily 
calm countenance the traces of an ill-disguised agitation. A vacant seat | 
oe _ her, and the Colonel took possession. ‘“ You look worried,” | 

e said. 

“Oh, it isa mere trifle. I ought to have gone away long ago, for I have 
promised to be at the Grand Duchess de Berg’s ball, and I must first go to 
the Princess of Wagram’s. M. de la Roche Hugon, who knows this, is 
amusing himself with making pretty speeches to all the dowagers in the 
room. 

“ That is not all that troubles you......and I will bet a hundred louis 
d’ors that you will stay here the whole evening.” 

“ Impertinent!”’ 

“T am right then?” 

“ How wicked you are,” said the lovely Countess, weil what was I 
thinking of? I will reward you, perhaps, if you guess truly.” 

“ T will not accept the challenge, for [have too greatly the advantage.” 

“ Presumptuous!”’ 

“ However! you dread seeing Mark at the feet”...... 

“ Of whom?” asked the Countess, opening her large eyes with an af- 
fected air of astonishment. 

“ Of that candelabrum,” replied M. de Vandenesse, glancing towards 
the corner occupied by the fair stranger, and then fixing a searching look 
upon his companion. 

hs Well, you have guessed !”’ said the coquette, concealing her face be- 
hind her fan. Then while playing with its sticks of encrusted gold, after 
@ moment’s pause she went on, ‘“ The old Duchess de Marigny, who, you 
know, is as malicious as an old monkey, has just told me that M. de la 
Roche Hugon runs great risk in making love to that unknown lady, who 
has brought herself here this evening asa kind of kill-joy. I would rather 
see a skeleton, than tiat cruelly beautiful face, as pale and as immove- 
able as a vision. She is my evil genius. Since you are his friend, M. de 
Vandenesse, warn him of this.” 

_“T have just left a gentleman,” said the Colonel, “ who threatens to 
kill him, at the very least, it he only ventures to speak to this little lady. 
And this man, Madam, keeps his word inviolably. But I know Mark. All 
these perils are as many charms for him.” 

“ Really and truly ?” asked the Countess. 

“Upon my honour.” 

“ Thanks, Colonel,” said Mme. de Vaudrémont, with a coquettish look. 

“ Will you do me the honour of dancing with me ?” 





“ Yes,—buf it must be the next quadrille; for during this one I wish to 
watch the progress of the Baron’s intrigue, and to find out this little lady 
in blue. She looks clever and witty.” 

M. de Vandenesse perceiving that the Countess wished to be alone, re- 
tired, satisfied with having so well begun the siege. 

There are, at all bails, ladies like Mme de Marigny who sit like old sai- 
lors on the sea-coast watching the storms encountered by younger mari- 
ners. The Duchess easily guessed tie terrible struggle which was passing 
in the heart of Madame de Vaudrémout. I[t was in vain that the pretty 
coquette fanned herself gracefully, smiled at the young mena who sur- 
rounded her, and put into practice a thousand feminine tricks to hide her 
emotion; the Dowager, one of the most knowing Dachesses of the Court 
of Louis XV., discovered without effort the mysteries concealed beneath the 
sunny features of the Countess, 

The slightest frown which wrinkled her pure white forehead, the faint- 
est movement of her eyebrows, or the almost invisible quivering of her lips 
of living coral, were for the Duchess like the printed characters of a book. 
Thus buried in her bergére, the coquette of a past century, (though she 
was deep in conversation with a great diplomatist,) admired her former 
selfin this youthful coquette, and she took a fancy to her on seeing how well 
the Countess disguised her grief and her indignation. Madame de Vaudré- 
mont, in truth, felt as much sorrow as she feigned gayety. She had thought 
to find in Mark a man of talent who would embellish her life with those 
courtly favours that she longed for. Her predilection for him was recent, 
but not the less strong on that account, and now she recognised an error 
as fatal to her reputation as to her self-love. The Duchess guessed it all. 
She hastened to dismiss her diplomatist ; for in the presence of embroiled 
lovers, all other interests fail even with an old woman. 

One must have known the Duchess, to appreciate the terror with which 
her sardonic smile inspired Madame de Vaudrémont. Mme. de Marigny 
was tall, and had features which bore the trace of beauty. She covered 
her cheeks with so many layers of rouge that all wrinkies disappeared, 
but her eyes, far from receiving a fictitious lustre from this brilliant car- 
mine, only seemed the more dull. Her thin delicate nose was as pointed 
aS an epigram ; and her mouth, furnished with an artistic set of teeth, had 
au ironical expression which resembled Voltaire’s ; but the exquisite po- 
liteness of her manners so admirably softened the wickedness of her ideas, 
gy could scarcely accuse her of malice prepense. 

Pa... pine de la Roche Hugon having questioned unsuccessfully every 
a Geet eenmet, as to the little lady in blue, at length applied to Mme. 

h reville, and received this unsatisfactory answer. “ Itis a lady 
w _— the Duchess de Marigny presented to me.’ 

] mmediately the Master of Requests, turning towards the old lady, sur- 
prised a meaning look, which she cast at that moment toward the un- 


known. This hasty glance fr i i Fai 
dhock of the solitary “4 rn ps her chaperone dyed with crimson the fair 


added to her already striking beauty, 

me ieee rye po Mark resolved to accost Mme. de Saslens, Leask he 
~ 7 on bad terms with her for years, On seeing the sprightly Baron 
irmishing around her chair, the Duchesssmiled with sarcastic malignity, 
and gave Madame de Vaudrémont such a nod of triumph, that the Colo- 


nel from afar saw it, and laughed. M. de la Roche H 

a » ugon approached 
the Duchess’ der, ere. She puts on a friendly air, the old witch!” he 
one to himself, “ now she is going to play some disagreeable trick.” 
he said _ Madam, they tell me, of a most precious treasure,” 


“ Do you take me for a dragon ?” dem 
embarrassment of her interlocutor. 
ary . oe tone of voice. 

“ To that little unknown lady, whom all these j 
blocked up in yonder corner. You know her, tay det a 

“« Yes,”’ said the Duchess, smiling maliciously. 

“ Why does she not dance? She is so very beautiful. Come, Duchess 
—shall we sign a treaty of peace? If you will condescend to tell me all 
about her, [ give you my word of honour, that your petition for the resti- 
tution of the Marigny woods shall be favourably laid before the Emperor.” 

“ Baron,” replied the crafty Dowager, with deceptive gravity, “ bring 
the Countess de Vaudrémont here. I promise to reveal to her the whole 
mystery which renders that lady so interesting, See! All the men have 
arrived at the same pitch of curiosity as yourself. Every eye turns invo- 
luntarily towards that candelabrum, where the poor child has modestly 
placed herself. She is reaping all the homage of which the belles wished 
to deprive her. Happy he who dances with her!” Madame de Marigny 
agers and gave the Countess a look which plainly said, “* We are talk- 

ng of you.” “ I think,” she continued, “ that you would rather hear the 
name of the stranger from the lips of your beautiful Countess than from 


anded the old lady, enjoying the 
“But to what do you allude?” she 











mine.” The Duchess’ attitude was so provoking, that Madame Vaudré- 
mont rose, went to her, took the seat offered “4 Mark, and without notic- 
ing him, “ I have guessed, Madame,” she said, laughing, “ that you are 
talking of me, but I acknowledge my inferiority, and cannot say whether 
it be for praise or for blame.” Madame de Marigny pressed with her wi- 
thered hand the sweet dimpled fingers of the young lady, and whispered 
in a compassionate tone, “ Poor little thing!” The two women looked 
at each other. Madame de Vaudrémont saw that the Baron was de trop: 
She dismissed him with a pretty and imperious “Go away, for a mo- 
ment.” 

M. de la Roche Hygon, unwilling to leave the Countess under the dan- 
gerous charm of this ld Sybil, threw her one of those master-glances, 80 
powerful over a loving heart, but which appear so supremely ridiculous 
to a woman, when she has once begun to discuss and doubt the merits of 
a lover. 

‘‘ Have you the pretension to ape the Emperor?” asked the Countess, 
saucily, turning her head partly aside to contemplate the Baron, with an 
ironical smile. The Master of Requests had too much knowledge of the 
world. too much tact, and too much good taste, to break openly with the 
fascinating coquette ; besides, he counted upon the jealousy he meant to 
arouse, as the best means of divining the secret of her sudden coldness ; 80 


| with a profound bow he yielded his place and retired. He took refuge 


beside a neigbouring pier table, and with his arms crossed upon his breast, 
watched the secret interview of the two ladies. 

“ My dear little angel,” said Madame de Marigny to the Countess, “ I 
am much older than I seem, for though I am only sixty-five, I have lived a 
century. At your age, my darling, | committed many faults! and on see- 
ing you suffer a thousand deaths just now, I took it into my head to give 
you some charitable advice. To make mistakes at twenty-two, is to de- 
stroy one’s future ; it is tearing the dress one means to wear. Ah, my 
dear, we are very late in learning to make use of it, without crushing its 
freshness. Go on, pretty one, creating for yourself skilful enemies, and 
unskilful friends, and you will see what a nice little life you will lead !” 

“ Ah, Madam, it is very difficult to be happy, is it not ?” cried the Coun- 
tess ingenuously. 

“ My child—at your age one must choose between pleasure and con- 
tentment. Listen tome. You wish tomarry Mark. He is neither a 
enough to make a husband, nor good enough to make you happy. He 
has debts, my dear. He is capable of spending your whole fortune. He 
is good-looking, and chatters agreeably, I have no doubt—but he won’t 
last.. Besides, look at him now. Don’t you read on his brow, that he 
sees in you, not the young and lovely woman, only the possessor of two 
millions of francs. He does not love you; he adds you up like asum. If 
you wish to marry, choose a man ofconsideration. A widow should never 
make her marriagealove-affair. Does any one ever catch a mouse twice in 
the same trap? In marrying again, let it be, at least, with the hope of hear- 


, ing yourself some day called Madame la Maréchale.” At this, the eyes 


of both ladies naturally turned towards the fine face of Col. Vandenesse. 
“If you wish to play the difficult part ofan unmarried coquette,” resumed 
the Duchess, good-humouredly, “ I entreat you, my love, never disturb 
domestic peace, never disturb the happiness of loving wives. I have played 
that dangerous game, my pet, and learnt too late, that according to the 
maxim of some diplomatist ‘ one salmon is worth a thousand frogs.’ Yes, 
my beauty, for a selfish triumph, one often murders a poor virtuous crea- 
ture, because there are really, much as you may doubt it, some virtuous 
women in this world. Well, I came kere to scold you. Yes, it is you, 
my good little angel, who are the cause of my apparition in this salon, 
which smells of the rabble. Yes, yes, don’t look at me with so much asto- 
nishment. Hear me! If you wish to make conquests, little one, choose 
those who have no duties to perform, whose lives are not settled. Itisa 
knowledge I owe tomy own experience—profit by it. That poor Soulanges, 
for instance, whose head you have turned, and who has been adoring you 
these eighteen months, do you know where your blows have told? On his 
whole life. He ismarried. He is idolized by a dear little creature, whom 
he loved, and whom he has deserted. She has lived in the bitterest an- 
guish and uncomplainingly. Soulanges has had moments of contrition 
too, and you, little gipsey, now you have given him up. Come, and look 
at your work.” KG ene nomi 4, 

The old Duchess arose, and taking Madame de Vaudrémont’s hand, 
“ See,” she said, indicating with her eyes the pale and trembling un- 
known. “ Behold my niece, the Countess de Soulanges. She has yielded 
at length to my solicitations, and has left for this evening her desolate 
home, where the sight of her child only brings her a feeble consolation. 
Do you see her? She appears charming to you; well, my dear, fancy 
what she was, when happiness and love spread their light over her now 
faded face.’”’ The Countess gravely and sadly hurried away. Madame de 
Marigny drew her gently towards the card-room. ‘ And there is Sou- 
langes!” she said, in a low deep voice. 

The young and brilliant coquette shuddered on perceiving in the dark- 
est corner of the room, a ghastly, gloomy and contracted face. M. de 
Soulanges leaned against the wall; the relaxation of his limbs and the 
immoveability of his dark brow betrayed great suffering. He looked 
more like a spectre than a man. The sight of the wife in tears, and the 
husband sombre and melancholy, each alone in that vast crowd, deeply 
impressed Madame de Vaudrémont. Her heart was not yet so withered 
by the world, that kindness and sensibility were banished from it. She 
thanked the Duchess with one of those sweet smiles which have a certain 
childish grace. ‘“‘ Dear Countess,”’ whispered the Dowager, “ recollect for 
the future that we can reject the attentions of men, quite as easily as we 
can attract them.’”’——* She is yours, if you are nota simpleton.” These 
last words were murmured in the ear of the Colonel, by Madame de Marig- 
ny, as she regained her comfortable bergére, attended by the Countess, 
who was revolving in her mind the seductions she would employ, to re- 
store Soulanges to his wife. ‘“ Oh, how I will lecture him!’’ she said to 
the Duchess. 

“You will do nothing of the sort, I hope, my dear,” exclaimed Madame 
Marigny—*“ But you will choose a good husband, and you will close your 
doors against my nephew. You will avoid meeting him in society, and 
when he is cured, you will offer him your friendship. Believe me, my 
angel, a woman never receives, from another woman, her husband’s heart. 
She is a hundred times happier in thinking that she re-conquered it her- 
self: and I think I have given my niece a clue to follow, this evening. I 
ask only for your co-operation that you will be a little enticing to our 
handsome Colonel of Cuirassiers.”"—And when she pointed to the friend 
of the Master of Requests, the Countess smiled. 

“ Well, Madam,” asked the Baron de la Roche Hugon, as soon as he 
saw his mistress alone, ‘ do you know the name of the stranger?” 

“ Yes,”’ answered the Countess, fixing her sparkling eyes upon Mark. 
There was as much malice as gayety in her look. Thesmile which dif- 
fused life upon her lips and cheeks, and the humid lustre that played be- 
neath her dark lashes, were like those will-o’-the-wisps that deceive 
travellers. Mark fancied himself still beloved. Assuming therefore 
that indifferent lounge in which men delight, when near the one who 
loves them, he said foppishly, “ You will not be angry if I appear very 
anxious to know her name?” 

“ You will not be angry,’’ replied Madame de Vaudrémont “ if, through 
a lingering touch of affection, 1 will not tell it to you; and if I forbid you 
to make the slightest advances to that young lady? You will risk your 
life perhaps.” 

‘“* Madam, to lose your good graces, is to lose more than life.”’ 

“ Mark,” said the Countess gravely, “ it is Madame de Soulanges! and 
her husband will blow your brains out, if you have any, that is.” 

“ Ah, ah,” exclaimed the dandy, laughing heartily, “so Soulanges will 
let the man who carried you off, live in peace, but will fight for his wife. 
ha subversion of principles! Pray let me dance with the little 

y? 

“ But she loves her husband,”—“ Only an obstacle the more. and”—— 
“ But she is married,”—“ Pretty objections from you!” 

“ Ah,” said the Countess with a haughty smile, ‘ you punish us equally 
for our faults and for our repentance ; then you complain of our levity! 
Unjust !”’ 

* Don’t becross,”’ said Mark eagerly, “ Pray forgive me. I assure you 
I will not think of Madame de Soulanges again.” 

“ You deserve now that I should send you to her.”’ : , 

“Tam going,” laughed Mark; “ but I shall return more in love with 
you than ever, and you shall see that no woman, however charming, can 
ensnare a heart which has once belonged to you.”’ E 

“ Which all means, that you wish to win the Colonel’s horse.” 

“Oh, the traitor,” he exclaimed, menacing his friend with his finger. 
The Colonel approached. Mark gave him his place, and turning to the 
Countess he said with a sarcastic air, “ Madam, here isa man who boasted 
that he could make an impression on you in a single evening!”? Then 
applauding himself for thus having wounded, as he thought, the self-love 
of Madame de Vaudrémont, and injured the Colonel in her good graces, 
he began to work his way towards Madame de Soulanges. 

At the moment that the giddy Baron was fluttering around his attrac- 
tion, the Count de Soulanges appeared at the door of the saloon, his eyes 
glittering with passion. The all seeing old Duchess rushed forward with 
all the vivacity of youth, and seizing upon her nephew, begged the favour 
of his arm to find her carriage, declaring that she was fatigued to death. 





But quickly turning before she was out of sight, she gave her milece a sig} 
nificant look which seemed to say, “ There he is-- revenge yourself.” 

At last the Baron had reached the object of his wishes. He was seated 
beside the fair Soulanges. His eyes were wandering stealthily over a 
neck as fresh as the dew of morning, and rfamed like wild-flowers. 
He admired at his leisure the beauties that had struck him in the distance. 
He could see a little foot, daintily dressed, and measure with his eyes a 
lithe and graceful form. At that time women wore their sashes loosely 
knotted, just below the bust, as classically as Grecian statues ; this fashion 
was unmerciful to a badly made person, but for Madame de Soulanges it 
only disclosed the perfection of her angelic charms. 

‘* You have not once danced this evening, Madam?” Mark began, ina 
soft and flattering voice. “ You surely have been invited ?”’ 

“ It is nearly two years since I have been in scciety, I am a total 
stranger,”’ replied Madame de Soulanges, coldly. 

The Baron, a little disconcerted, looked round and played with the su- 
pes diamond upon his finger. The fire that flashed from the thousand 

acets of the stone seemed to throw a sudden light into the soul of Madame 
a She blushed and looked at the Baron, with an indefinable 


“* Do you like dancing *” asked the Provengal, trying to renew the con- 
ery ee 

“ Oh, very much, sir. t this strange answer, the young man, sur- 

rised at her soft but emphatic tone, sedbenly intecrogated the depths of 

er blue eyes. 

“ Will you think me presumptuous then, Madam,” he said, “ if I pro- 
pose myself as Parad partner for the next quadrille?”’ 

A sweet confusion brought the bright blood to the pallid cheeks of the 
Countess. “ But sir, I have already refused a gentleman—a soldier.” 

“ Was it that tall cavalry officer that you see yonder ?”’—* Precisely.” 
— Oh, he is my intimate friend. There is no danger in that. Will you 
grant me the favour that I dared to hope?” “ Yes, sir.”—The trembling 
accent of this melodious voice betrayed an emotion so new and so deep, 
that the b/asé heart of the Master of Requests was shaken. He felt him- 
self overcome with all the timidity of a young collegiate. He lost his or- 
dinary impudence, and it was fortunate for him that the quadrille com- 
menced, for, standing beside his beautiful dancer he found himself more 
at ease. He had, through vanity, placed his conquest in the midst of the 
most brilliant group of women, and it was with incredible pleasure that 
the Baron discovered the continued supremacy of her beauty. Her cos- 
tume also yielded to none. It rivalled even that of*Madame de Vaudré- 
mont, who by chance or by design was with the Colonel, vis @ vis to Mark 
and Madame de Soulanges. 

All the looks of all the men rested for a second on the little lady in 
blue, and a flattering murmur announced that she was the subject of ge- 
neral conversation. The glances of envy and admiration, which were la- 
vished upon her, seemed to fill Madame de Soulanges with bashful shame. 
She cast down her eyes, blushed, and was only more charming. If she 
raised her white eye-lids, it was but to look shyly at her partner, as if she 
wished to offer him all this homage, and to tell him that she preferred his 
to all others. She was innocently coquettish, or rather she appeared to 
give herself up to a new feeling, to an ingenuous admiration, with that 
frankness which is only found in extreme youth. When she danced, the 
spectators easily believed that her graceful capricious step, executed in a 
ravishing manner, were so many nets spread for Mark ; for this aerial 
creature knew as well as the most skilful coquette, how to raise her eyes 
to him, and how to drop them with feigned modesty. 

During the trenis, when Mark passed before the Colonel, “ I have won 
your bay mare,” he said, laughing.—*“ Yes, but you have lost a rent-roll 
of eighty thousand livres,” replied the Colonel, glancing toward the grave 
face of Madame de Vaudrémont. 

“ What’s that to me?” exclaimed Mark, with a saucy gesture ; “ Ma- 
dame de Soulanges to me is worth millions.” 

At the last figure, the ladies had to form the moulinet. His adventur- 
ous hand pressed that of his partner ; and fancy his delight, when through 
the delicate and perfumed kid of her glove, the fingers of Madame de Sou- 
langes replied to his tender appeal. 

The quadrille ended. 

“ Surely, Madam, said Mark, you will not return to that odious corner, 
in which you have all this time buried yourself. Admirationis the reve- 
nue that you must draw from the pearls that adorn your white neck, 
and which are braided in your sunny tresses. Pray make a little tour 
through the rooms, and enjoy the view of the féte and of yourself.” 

Mme. de Soulanges silently acceded, and they sauntered past the nume- 
rous groups which crowded the splendid saloons. At the door of every 
room, however, the Countess paused, and before entering she cast a pierc- 
ing look at all the men. This fear, which filled the Baron with joy, 
only calmed itself, when he said, re-assuringly, “‘ Trust me, he is not here.” 

Gradually they reached a boudoir, which Mark had counted upon as 
their resting-place. It was an oval-shaped room opening upon the gar- 
den. Rare exotics and flowering shrubs, forming a kind of grove, were 

mingled with its satin draperies. The murmur of the ball died away in 
this delicious retreat, like the noise of the world around a holy asylum. 
There Madame de Soulanges started, and obstinately refused to follow her 
conductor, but after a glance at a large mirror opposite, she changed her 
mind, and with a very good grace sat down upon a most inviting ottoman. 

“ What an exquisite boudoir!” she exclaimed, raising her eyes admir- 
ingly tu aceiling of fluted rose-colour, bordered with silver. “ Every- 

thing here breathes love and luxury,” said the Baron tenderly. 

Then favoured by the mysterious light which reigned in this sweet re- 
tirement, he gazed at his companion, and surprised upon her softly agi- 
tated face, an expression of modest confusion which enchanted him. She 
smiled, and this smile seemed to put an end to the struggle in her heart. 
She took in the most engaging manner the left hand of her admirer, and 
drawing from his finger the diamond ring, ‘“ Thisis very handsome,”’ she 
said gently, and with the candid air of a young girl yielding to a first 
temptation. Mark was overcome by the involuntary but intoxicating 
caress which the Countess had bestowed in removing his ring, and he 
looked at her with eyes as sparkling as the brilliant. 

“ Wear it,” he said, pressing her smail hand passionately to his lips, “ in 
memory of this blissful hour.”°——“ You give it to me?’ she asked with 
astonishment. 

« T would wish to offer you the entire world!” 

“ You do not jest?’ she continued, her voice trembling with the live- 
liest satisfaction. 

“ But you will never ask it back?” 

“ Never!” 

Mme. de Soulanges put on the ring; then rising, she said with a clear 
accent which betrayed no soft emotion, ‘“ Sir, I accept your diamond with 
less scruple, since it belongs to me.’’ The Baron, completely stunned, re- 
mained silent and motionless. 

“ Monsieur de Soulanges took it, six months ago, from my toilette 
table.” 

“ You are wrong, Madam,”’ at last spoke the Master of Requests, in a 
nettled tone, “ for it was given me by Madame de Vaudrémont.”’ 

“ Precisely,” she replied smiling, “‘ my husband borrowed the ring from 
me, he gave it to the Countess, and she presented it to you. See”—she 
continued, touching a spring beneath the stone, “ Mons. de Soulanges’ 
hair is here still,’”’ and with a mocking, scornful laugh,the triumphant beaut 
passed into the garden with a fleetness that defied pursuit. But Mark 
had no wish to prolong the adventure, for the sneering merriment of Ma- 
dame de Soulangs had found an echo within the boudoir, and the baffled 
dandy now perceived between two huge azelias, halfhidden from his 
view, Colonel Vandenesse and the Countess de Vaudrémont, both laugh- 
ing heartily. 

“Do you wish my bay mare to run after that malicious little person ?”” 
demanded the Colonel. The Baron began to laugh too. It was the only 
thing for him to do, and he procured the future silence of these two spec- ~ 
tators, by the tact with which he supported their railleries. The Colonel 
might well be merry ; he had exchanged his parade horse that evening, for 
a young, a rich, and a pretty wife. 


The Countess de Soulanges, having with difficulty got up her equi 
to the door, left the Hotel de Gondreville at two o’clock. In crossing t 
Pont-Royal she threw from the carriage window the profaned hair be- 
neath her diamond, long since offered as a token of pure love. She wept 
on remembering the bitter sufferings she had endured, and more than once 
shuddered, while thinking that the duty of women, who desired domestic 

ace, obliged them to conceal without complaint anguish as cruel as hers 

his ball had increased the sadness of her ingenuous young heart. She 
was alarmed at the melancholy and severe countenance of her husband, 
and still more so at the dazzling beauty of her rival. Moreover, the cor- 
ruption of society terrified her. 

“ Alas!” she said, “ what can I do?” She was sighing still, when her 
footman let down the steps of her carriage, beneath the peristyle of her 
own hotel. She ran up stairs quickly, and on reaching her chamber, 
started with terror on finding M. de Soulanges seated beside the chimney. 
He turned his angry face towards her. “ Since when, my dear, do you 
go to balls without me ? without informing me?” he enquired, in a haug 





tone. “ Know that a wife is always out of place without her h 
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You were dageleriy compromised in that obscure corner where you 
Planted yourself” ss 

« O my dearest Leon, a er peep rere I could not resist 
the pleasure of seeing you without your seeing me. My aunt took me to 
the ball, and I have been so happy there.” mellifiuous accents 
disarmed the Count. It was easy to see that he had been reproaching 
himself, that he dreaded his wife’s return, and ad phan ealy tying ty 
beginning the quarrel, to avoid the outbreak of her resentment. He 
looked silently at her, while she, softly blushing, cast at him furtive glances 
of love and hope. 

She seemed to him more beautiful than she had ever been, in the ex- 

te dress which heightened her charms. Soulanges compared this 
scene with the torments he had just passed through, and seizing his wife’s 
hand, he kissed it gratefully and yo “ Hortense, what ring have 
you that hurts my lips?” he asked, laughing. 

“ My diamond, that you said was lost, my love. I found it this evening 
in a drawer of my dressing table.” 

The Count was struck with so much indulgence ;-and the next day Ma- 
dame de Soulanges had replaced, beneath her re-captured diamond, a lock 
of hair which was never fated to travel, like the one she had given to the 
winds on the previous evening. 


PETER POSTLETHWAITE. 


THE MAN WHO HAD “A WayY OF HIS OWN.” 


In the middle of the last cents comtiaes dwellers in far-off provincial 
places had learnt to imitate fine ons which London imports from Paris, 
and when people chose their garments for capability of biding wear and 
tear, and not for show,—there lived in the market-place of Sticklewick-in- 
Craven, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, a notable fabricator of leathern 
inexpressibles, named Peter Postlethwaite. Peter was no slop-seller. 
There was simply one pair of the very usefui and indispensable article he 
manufactured hung out over his shop-door by way of sign, but not for 
sale. Peter worked to order and not otherwise ; and in the acceptance of 
orders he was not resembled by any stitcher of buckskin within fifty miles 
of Sticklewick. 

“T have a way of my own.” Peter used to say ; but it would not be 
easy to say what his way was. The rich were among his customers; yet, 
it is very certain, Peter did not prefer them. Courtesy he invariably 
showed when declining the orders of the rich ; but no courtsey on their 
part could persuadg him to oblige them against his disinclination. And 
as for threatening him with displeasure, or a withdrawal of custom, nobody 
ever tried such methods with Peter Postlethwaite; it was known they 
would not avail with him. : 

Squire Fulltilt, lord of the neighbouring manor, called at Peter’s shop- 
door one morning in spring, just as he had called two seasons before, with 


a@ very winning look. 

“Good morning, Peter,” he began, “I hope you will oblige me for this 
next season. I like your make and fit better than any other tailor’s. 
Besides, your seams never burst ; and, you know, that’s a great matter to 
me, for I stick at nothing,—hedge, ditch or gate,—and am always first in 
at the death”. 

“T know it, squire, and I honour ye for your bold riding,” replied 
Peter, with a peculiar humour about the mouth, which the squire did 
not perceive ;” but I cannot have the honour of serving you this season, 

uire. 

“You can’t, Peter! why, you have not obliged me for two seasons past. 
What the deuce is the reason why you refuse me this time ?”’ 

“T should not be able to serve ye on this side Christmas, squire ; and 
I could not think of being so unhandsome to ye as to keep ye waiting for 
eight months.” 

“Then why, man, don’t you act sensibly, like other tailors, and hire 
journeymen, since you have more orders than you can fulfil yourself?” 

“ Ah, squire! I’m afraid their seams would burst.” 

The squire still did not perceive the droll twitch about the corners of 
Peter’s mouth. 
oan —% come,” he urged, “do try to oblige me this time. Put some- 

off. 

“Thank ye, squire ; but I never do that,” Peter said. 

“ You don’t! and why not? Tom Lookfair will oblige me in that way 
any A seg 

“That may be his way ; but I have away of my own,” Peter repli 
with a shake of his ome | ‘ : r 4 ory 

The squire turned from the shop-door hastily, thrust the hook of his whip 
into his mouth, and walked off angrily, not giving Peter “ Good day !” but 
murmuring ‘ Confound this way of his own!” 

Now, all the simple Sticklewickers had a strong regard for Peter ; but 
neither did they understand this “way of hisown. It was a mystery 
they often talked over ; but none of them could interpret it. There was 
@ current report—and it was held to be as credible as it was wonderful— 
that the n of the parish had tried to comprehend Peter’s “ way.” 
That he had gone to be measured for a pair of leathern nether habiliments 
himself on the very day that Squire Fulltilt had indignantly told him of 
Peter Postlethwaite’s refusal, and again failed to comprehend Peter’s 
“way.’ 

This current report enhanced the public estimate of Peter’s profundity 
of mind, by the words it attributed to him in his conversation with the 
good parson, which remarkable conversation ran thus :— 

“Good day, Mr. Postlethwaite,” began the vicar, looking through his 
spectacles over the half-door, as the tailor sat at work ; “I want you to 
measure me for an article in your way, if you please.” 

Peter opened the little half-door in a trice, welcoming his visitor with 
a polite bow, but proceeding to put questions which somewhat surprised 
the vicar :— 

“Highly honoured, reverend sir, by your visit, and by the offer of 
ye patronage ; but since thisis the first offer, may I ask why you make 


“Why I make it!” repeated the vicar, in astonishment, staring first 
through his spectacles at Peter, and then over them. 

“ Yes, sir ; no offence, your reverence ; but, why do you make me the 
offer of your patronage ?’ 

“Bless me! Mr. Postlethwaite, what a strange question : why, because 
I want the breeches to wear, to be sure!” 

“Did your reverence ever wear a pair made of leather before ?”’ 

“ No—never—before,” answered the good parson, slowly ; “ but what 
of = ” 

“Pray, sir, may I ask if your reverence is sing to join Squire 
Fulltilt’s hounds the next pa i Y? ee at 

“No, Mr. Postlethwaite; certainly not. I think I have something 
better to do——” 

“TI think so too, sir, and I am glad to hear you say so.”’ observed Peter, 
interrupting the parson, and immediately proceeding busily to handle the 
measuring-strip. “Thank you, sir,” he said, when he had taken the 
enes measure ; “ you shall have them home by the end of next week, 


“ Next week,” repeated the vicar, in a marked tone, and looking full 
at Peter in such a manner as he imagined would perplex and confound 
the workman in buckskin ; “ if you can serve me by the end of next week, 
how was it that you told Squire Fulltilt you could not oblige him for 
se ponite to come? I answered your questions will you answer 


“ Your reverence,” replied Peter, “I have a way of my own.” 

“ Why—yes—Mr. Postlethwaite,” rejoined the parson, doubtfully, “so 
= oe you always say ; but I cannot understand your way. Pray 

“ Pardon me, reverend sir,” interrupted Peter, with a very polite obeis- 
ance, “I honour and respect you as an excellent Protestant clergyman : I 
say ee But you know, sir, to insist on auricular confession is— 

“T beg on—I beg pardon, Mr. Postlethwaite. Good day—; 
day !” said the parson, hurrying away from Peter’s shop back to the vicar- 
age, where he rehearsed the dialogue to his intelligent spouse three times 
Sang the ua qpening; and was as often told that he deserved his rebuff for 

“My dear, I can’t forget it,” said the parson, rising the third time from 

arm-chair. 
“ My dear, I hope you never will forget it,’ observed his affectionate 


“If the man had given me any civil and respectful reason for declinin 
to answer my questions, I would not have cared ; but to insinuate that 1 
wished to put rank Po: into practice,—it was impertinent! Upon my 
word, I have a good mind to go and countermand the order!” 

“Thope you will not do anything so foolish. You should not have 
given him an order for an article that you will never want. But, to 
now and eponed it—why, the man would raise the laughter of the 

parish against you! 

“I fear he would. You are right, my dear,” granted the vicar, re- 
ay a») ae pmcontiae, with the resolution to be quiet. “Bless 
me . musing uneasily some minu 
was Saint Mark's Eve!” . eae 


— 


“ And what of that ?”’ asked the lady, in surprise at her husbands new 
excitemcnt. 

“What of that! Don’t you remember that they say Postlethwaite 
always watches through St. Mark’s Eve in the church-porch ?” 

* Watches in the church-porch! For what?” 

“ For the—the—visions, you know, my dear ; visions of all the people 
in the parish who are to be brought into the church this year as corpses, 
and of all the couples who are to enter it to be married.” . 

The lady burst into a fit of laughter. “ So, I a you have jumped 
to the conclusion that Peter Postlethwaite has had a vision of Squire 
Fualltilt’s corpse in the church, and has therefore refused to oblige him !” 
_ after a round of visits the next morning among 
his parishoners, returned to the vicarage in a very determined state of 
mn My dear, I must, and will,’ he commenced the moment he entered 
the parlour, “I must and will go again to this strange man, Postlethwaite, 
and either obtain a satisfactory answer from him about this ‘ way of his 
own,’ as he calls it, or countermand my order, and have no more to 
do with him. The whole parish is in a buzz to-day with the reports of the 
visions he has had in the ‘church-porch on the night before last—Saint 
Mark’s Eve, you know. And if he be an impudent impostor, playing on 
the weakness of his neighbours,—which I shrewdly suspect to be the fact, 
—he deserves to be punished.” 

“Then, since you ‘must and will’ go, as you say,” said the lady, 
quietly, “let me beg that you will not commit yourself by letting the 
man suspect that you believe him guilty of the folly people attribute 
to him.’ 

“ Well, my dear, I will be discreet,”’ promised the earnest vicar ; “ but 
I must and will have the truth out of him.” 
At the end of the street leading from the personage the vicar slackened 
the hasty pace with which he had set out,—for there was Peter Postle- 
thwaite, talking to a poor man in very shabby nether garments. 
“You must patch ’em for me once more,” the parson heard the poor 
man say. 
“T can’t. They’ll not bide patching again,’ was the sharp answer 
— eee returned. ‘Come and be measured for a new pair,” he 
ed. 
“T can’t afford a new pair,’’ objected the poor man. 
“ Nonsense ! come and be measured, I say,” pronounced Peter, deci ive- 
ly,—and off he went. 
The parson marked that the poor man looked after Peter with a smile. 
The next moment the man touched his hat to the vicar, who had half a 
wish to ask him a few questions about Peter, but suppressed it,—for an- 
other man was speaking to the tailor. The vicar could not hear this 
man’s first words ; but saw Peter give avery formidable shake of the 
head. Again the man seemed to entreat Peter. 
“No,” Peter answered loudly, “ and—beware !’’ 
“Mercy on me! Ha’ ye seen my shadow in the porch? gasped the 
man, looking affrighted. 
Peter left the man answerless, stalked away, and regained his shop. A 
minute after, the vicar stood at the half-door, and looked over it. 
“ Mr. Postlethwaite, can I have a word with you ?” said the vicar. 
“ Twenty, sir, if you please,” answered Peter ; and quickly opened the 
door, to let in the good parson. 
“T have an important question to ask you ; and, though I do not come 
to play the Popish inquisitor with you, I conjure you to answer it, as you 
value the health of your soul—your welfare here and hereafter !” 
The vicar pronounced these words so solemnly, that Peter look: d serious, 
and the requested his reverend visitor, very respectfully, to walk into a 
inner apartment, that they might talk without interruption, Once seated 
in a room which, though small, was better stored with books than any 
room in Sticklewick, except his own study, the parson felt extreme dif- 
ficulty in commencing the * case of conscience.’”’ Lo, and behold! there 
were the multitudinous volumes of Archbishop Tillotson on Peter’s 
shelves ; and there were golden-tongued Jeremy Taylor, and majestic 
Hooker, and the witty and instructive Bishop Hall, and many other of the 
great divines of the Church of England. Peter must be not only a true 
churchman, but a very sensible man, the parson reflected, if minds like 
these were his companions. The parson was quite taken aback. He had 
not entertained the least shadow of an imagination that Peter was a per- 
son of really intellectual habits, although it now rushed upon his recol- 
lection that he had often thought Peter’s manner, with all its eccentricity, 
marked the man of thought. 











Peter sat and waited respectfully ; but the vicar’s eyes still wandered 
over the book-shelves. But he must say something, and so he made an 
effort ; and after a few prefatory words commending the sound teaching of 
some of the great authors on the shelves, he struck a severe blow, by way 
of inuendo, at the henious criminality of those who, despite their enligh- 
tenment from such teaching, live immoral lives, and resort to unhallowed 
practices. Postlethwaite assented most respectfully to the truth of the 
vicar’s observations ; but sat with provoking unconsciousness that they 
were meant for any party there present. The good parson now held him- 
self conscientiously bound to be plain and strike home. What were the 
exact words he used, the vicar could never remember in after years: he 
could only certify that he poured forth a volume of objurgations about 
Peter’s “way of his own ;” and the watching in the church-porch on 
Saint Mark’s Eve ; and the refusal of Squire Fulltilt ; and of the ragged 
poor man in the street, with a “ beware ;” and the favour shown by Peter 
to the other poor man; and a score of scandalous reports about Peter’s 
visions ; and that Peter sat and received the torrent with such a look of 
amused wonder as was indescribable. The good parson’s memory as to 
what Peter replied was mor» perfect. Peter set out with a question. 

“ Pray, sir,”’ he asked, “‘ has any one told you that I said I had watched 
in the church-porch at Saint Mark’s Eve, either in this year, or any for- 
mer year ?” 

“No, Mr. Postlethwaite ; not exactly that,”’ answered the vicar“ though 
everybody in Sticklewick talks of it as an undoubted fact. But you seem 
a very different man from what I took you to be by report, and I feel that 
I ought to beg your pardon for having credited a report so prejudical to 
you, as well as so absurd.” 

“ You sha!l not ask my pardon, reverend sir,” said Peter, with a kindly 
dignity which surprised the vicar. “I know that impressions are often 
made on our minds by the gossiping industry with which scores around 
us assert their convictions. [reverence your office, and I love you for your 
personal benevolence; and, in order to relieve you of any remaining 
uneasy impression, I will now endeavour to satisfy you as to “ this way of 
my own. 

cf Thank you, Mr. Postlethwaite, thank you!” said the vicar, eagerly ; 
for, notwithstanding that his estimate of Peter's true character was rapidly 
changing, he felt very fidgety for the full explanation. 

“ Very early in life, sir, I became a diligent reader,” commenced Peter ; 
“this habit, together with a disappointment of a tender nature,—which, 
I trust, you will excuse me if I do not further allude to,-gave me a dis- 
like to the company of inns and such like places of resort ; and perhaps 
I ought to say, to the ordinary conversation of men—-though I really am 
not soured against my species. I only dislike the selfishness and other 
vice by which I see so many are enthralled and degraded. And I dislike 
vice as much in the high as in the low. I considered that the rich, who 
are only the permitted stewards of wealth, under providence, are vicious 
when they waste their riches on low and useless pleasnres, such as keeping 
wee of hounds, and pursuing fox-hunting as the chief end of existence 

eing a free a porwr who possesses the skill to earn a good livelihood, 
I exercise what I conceive to be my right to refuse to work for Squire 
Falltilt.” 

“ It is your right, certainly, if you choose to exercise it, Mr. Postleth- 
waite,” interjected the parson, “but, don’t you think you are carrying 
your right to an extreme ?” 

“Tt may be so, reverend sir,” yielded Peter ; “ but it is my “way ;’, 


good | and I am telling you what my “ way” really is, at the risk of your deem- 


ing it whimsical. Take no offence, sir, when I say that I should still more 
resolutely have refused to take your order if you had confessed that you 
intended to violate the excellent pastoral character which has distinguished 
you < since you became our vicar, by joining the squire’s hunting 
arties. 

Pe There I think you would have done right,’ avowed the good parson. 
“TI do not like to speak uncharitably of any of my brethren of the cloth, 
being too sensible that I have my own imperfections ; but I regard 
the dissipated habits of some clergymen that I could name as very con- 
demnable.”’ 

“T am happy that your reverence approves my ‘ way’ in some degree,” 
Peter went on; “ and now let me briefly explain my conduct towards the 
two labouring men I met in the street. The poor man to whom I spoke 
encouragingly has a very large family; and, of course, it holds him down 
in the world. Yet he is honest, sober, and industrious. I can afford to 
trust him for the new article he so much needs. And even if some unfore- 
seen calamity should overtake him, and I should never get the money— 
why, I have neither chick nor child to provide for : the loss would not ruin 
me; and I should have pleasure in reflecting that I had benefited a de- 
serving, poor man.” 





“Mr. Postlethwaite, your‘ way’ is very creditable to you,” burst in the 
sensitive clergyman, - 

“The other poor man is an habitual drunkard,” continued Peter, 
without seeming to hear the vicar; “he earns more than the sober poor 
men ; but he wastes nearly all he gets. Now, I hold that I am not bound 
to work for the encouragement of drunkenness, any more than I am for 
supplying the demands of people who — up packs of useless hounds. 
I have trusted that drunken man twice, and he has been three yearsin my 
debt. I have reasoned with him, and rebuked him, for his vices ; but he 
does not change. To-day, I finally denied him; and I told him that if he 
did not reform, he would soon be laid in the churchyard beside his father, 
who drank himself to death ; and the last word I said to him, as you heard, 
sir, was ‘beware!’ ”” 

“ Just so: and then he made that peculiar observation.” 

Such peculiar observation he and others have often made, your rever- 
ence,” resumed Peter, anxious to come to an end; “ and I know that the 
report is circulated, from year to year, that I watch in the church-porch 
at Saint Mark’s Eve. How such a notion ever arose I cannot tell. Per- 
haps it may first have arisen from people’s knowledge that I am fond of 
books, and am thus unlike my plain neighbours ; gnd that Iam often seen 
crossing the churchyard at unusual hours, early and late, my solitary walks 
for thinking ving in that direction. Students and solitaries, your rever- 
ence knows, have in nearly all ages and countries been accused of “ un- 
hallowed practices.’ ’’ 

“TI ought to have had more sense than to accuse you of them, Mr. Pos- 
lethwaite,” confessed the vicar, catching the meaning of the droll twitch 
about Peter’s mouth ; “ but I cannot forbear to ask you one more ques- 
tion since you have known for so long a time that this absurd report was 
in circulation respecting you, why did you not deny itstruth, why did you 
not do all in your power to banish such superstitious notions from among 
the people?” 

“ Perbaps I am blameable,”’ acknowledged Peter, “in having takena 
little sly pleasure in letting folks talk such nonsense, and laughing at them 
in my sleeve. The cynical philosophy is not the most humane, I own. But,” 
—and the tailor stopped, and looked with a gentle smile at the parson, lest 
the edge of the reminder he was about toutter should be felt too keenly, 
“ but, you know sir, my calling is to make neither =— in buckskin ; 
it is yours to correct men’s hearts and heads. To whom, then, doesit 
belong so strictly as to yourself in this parish to do all in your power to 
banish superstitious notions from among the people?” 

“ My good friend,” replied the honest parson, rising and taking Peter’s 
hand, “ you give me the rebuke I most justly deserve. I will endeavour 
to perform that part—that important part of my duty, for the future. I 
thank you for having so patiently borne with me, and explained this‘ way’ 
of your own.’ And whenever any of my parishioners speak of your ‘ way 
again in my hearing, I shall tell them that I wish every man’s * way’ was 
as good as Peter Postlethwaite’s.” 





MANCHESTER, BY A MANCHESTER MAN. 
( Concluded.) 


The merchants and manufacturers who frequent the Manchester Ex- 
change on a market day, are sometimes described as exhibiting a degree 
of intellectuality in their looks beyond anything of the kind to be found 
elsewhere. “A phrenologist,”’ we read in a work entitled Eng/and in 
the Nineteenth Century, ‘“ will nowhere meet such a collection of decid- 
edly clever heads ; and the physiognomist who declared that he could 
find traces of stupidity in the faces of the wisest philosophers, would be 
at a loss to find any indication of its presence in the countenances assem- 
bled on the Exchange at Manchester. Genius appears to be not less rare 
than folly : the characteristic features of the meeting, collectively and in- 
dividually, are those of talent in high working order.’’ We must confess 
that such is not the conclusion to which we should come, either from our 
general acquaintance with the class, or from an inspection of those we 
meet on Change. That they are intellectually inferior to others, as a 
rule, we are far from meaning ; but that they are superior we entirely dis- 
believe. It is not, be assured, from any larger powers of thought, or more 
comprehensive scope of mind, that they advance from poverty to wealth. 
It is rather by attention and care ; by punctuality and precision in detail ; 
by observing the motto of our old benefactor, Humphry Chetham—quod 
tuum, tene ; and by a shrewdness in seizing opportunities—a facult 
quite consistent with a mind that works in a narrow circle. Their busi- 
ness is almost as much a routine as that of their book-keeper. 

We heard from one who was all but a principal party in the transac- 
tion, an anecdote which illustrates our meaning. One of the earlier 
founders of the cotton trade purchased an estate in a neighbouring county 
from a peer, for several hundred thousand pounds. The house with its 
furniture was to remain precisely as it stood. When the purchaser took 

ion, he missed a small cabinet from the hall, worth some three or 
four pounds. He applied to the late owner about it. ‘“ Well,’ said the 
noble lord, “I certainly did order it to be removed. It is an old family 
cabinet, worth more from its associations than anything else. I hardly 
thought you would have cared about so trifling a matter in so large a pur- 
chase.”’ “My lord,’’ was the characteristic answer, “if I had not all my 
life attended to trifles, I should not have been able to purchase this estate ; 
and, excuse me for saying so, perhaps, if your lordship had cared more 
about trifles, you might not have had to sell it.” 

If we view Manchester politically, we shall find that it has carried the 
heat and impulsiveness of its commercial dealings into its theories on 
affairs of state. The very spirit of merchandize is a spirit of progress. 
The higher classes of the town therefore have entertained for the most 
part liberal sentiments in politics, while the opinions or feelings of the 
lower have generally been influenced by the state of the market. Give 
an operative plenty of work and plenty of food, and as a rule he will not 
busy himself in tinkering constitutions. But let the factories be closed, 
and his pocket be empty, and his family in destitution,—his tone of thought 
becomes essentially political. Mob orators then spring up as rapidly as 
mushrooms ; they find an attentive audience in hungry men ; their cry is, 
Radical Reform—a something, a whole something, and nothing but the 
something. They have a panacea for nations and for men—a universal 
cure-all for governments and the gout. Thus it ever has been in Man- 
chester. Universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and vote by ballot, rise 
in popularity as wages decrease. As if the privilege of deceiving by a 
square box would appease a barking stomach! 

Talis latrantem stomachum bene leniet esca ? 
As if universal suffrage would beatify a handloom weaver on five shil- 
lings a-week! As if annual parliaments would regenerate a nation, and 
elevate the moral proprieties of a people, when septennial elections man- 
age to debauch the better qualities of the heart with sufficient success, and 
to do the devil’s work on as large a scale as he could wish! 

Your genuine Radical is only to be found in proximity to machinery. 
He was begotten of a “ mule” out ofa “spinning-jenny.” In the south 
of England he degenerates into a low-lived rick burner, or a sneaking 
poacher, or a mean-spirited compounder of arsenic. The true Radical 
despises all such petty larcenies. He would do a revolution, or perpetrate 
a Moscow conflagration, and be in his element. He would spout for any 
given time on government corruption and national ruin. But to put 
away a three-years-old brat for its sick-money, or to wring the neck of an 
ignoble pheasant, or to apply a vile lucifer-match to a corn-stack !—bah! 
he would as soon think of becoming a contented member of society, and 
earning his bread by patching antiquated breeches—to which trade he 
had been brought up. View him for a moment in his most perfect state— 
as he is addressing a large crowd from a lorry in Stevenson’s-square, or 
from that bema of promiscuous orators, the Ancoats lamp-post. Look at 
his sour, sallow, vinegar visage, consisting apparently of several loose 
bones indifferently wrapped in a yellow parchment ; listen to his voice, 
which is a singular cross between the grating of a file and a conventicle 
snuffie. He is haranguing on what he calls the universal emancipation of 
nature ; and zee the odds are, that he will beat his wife when he gets 
home. All kings he pronounces fools ; all governments thieves ; all par- 
sons rogues ; all Radicals, himself excepted, selfish adventurers : even the 
man in the moon is no better than he should be. Is he not a good speci- 
men of discontented humanity? Was he ever do you suppose, “ an infant 
smiling on his mother’s knee?” Did he ever suck lollipop, and enjoy it? 
Did he ever kiss his little sister at bed-time, after saying his prayers? Did 
he ever gather cowslips and primroses on a May-day morning? Did he 
ever dress in a round-about jacket, and trundle a hoop, or play at mar- 
bles, or try his hand with a peg-top, or join at prison-bars? Never—as- 
suredly never : if his mother swore it, we would not believe her. He was 
always what he is—the real Radical, like the poet, nascitur non fit. In 


grumbling was he begotton, in grumbling was he conceived, and in grum- | 


bling did he enter the world. Depend upon it, he made his début showing 
his teeth. we? nin is 

Manchester has been conspicuous for its agitations-—po itica Byer . 
and educational ; but among them all there has been none so bold in its 
conception and so successful in its issue, as that for the abolition of the 
Corn-law. We offer no opinion on the dogmas of the Manchester school ; 
we have no personal acquaintance with any of the professors in that po- 
pular academy ; we do not stop to inquire whether as a body they “cared 
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for the poor” or “ carried the bag.” But it is quite undeniable that they 
accomplished their object by a determination and perseverance that have 
been nay equalled. We apprehend, however, that the success of the 
agitation is to be attributed almost entirely to Mr, Cobden, He was not 
very prominent at its commencement ; and if he had not taken a decided 
Tend, probably the forces, as in many similar movements, would after a 
time have been disunited and broken up. But he came to the subject 
after far deeper study than the rest; he directed his attack on one point, 
and exerted his authority in preventing his colleagues from wasting their 
ml by blurting off at every hedge-sparrow that rose ; he brought with 
im a practical style of argument well-suited to the tastes of commercial 
men ; and he exhibited an indomitable energy when his purpose was once 
formed. Cobden, after all, is a,man of some mark; and now that the 
force of his sagacity, energy, aud unadorned eloquence, has hurled Pro- 
tection into the tomb of the Capulets, we trust that trade may prosper, the 
poor may enjoy the blessings of cheapness and plenty, the millocrats may 
exhibit a becoming moderation in their triumph, and that the shadow of 
their tall chimneys may never be less. 7 

We sometimes wonder why manufacturers should love to become agita- 
tors. It may do, once in a while; but we would not recommend it asa 
practice. We verily believe that there is no interest so liable as the man- 
ufacturing to be shaken by the storms of agitation. Over the land the 
hurricane may sweep for a time ; an old oak or two may be laid low; a 
crop of corn here and there may be destroyed ; a few stacks of hay may be 
carried away : but the soil is still there hard and fast ; the spring returns 
the blade appears ; and the damaged crops of the former year are com- 

nsated by a plentiful harvest. Not so, however, with the manufactur- 
ng interest. In times of prosperity it is apparently stable as the pyramid ; 
bat in the day of depression it is baseless, flickering, and evanescent as 
the smoke. A shock might come so paralyzing that years could not re- 
store vitality to the torpid body of commerce. There is, we fear, in the 
breast of nine-tenths of our operatives the latent germ of a feeling that by 
their ill-requited toil the employers head up their Babel of gold almost 
high as heaven, whence they look imperiously oa their less favoured breth- 
ren. The thought may not be expressed in words; the impression may 
perhaps slumber unknown. But times of distress and scarcity evoke it ; 
the smothered spark is rapidly fanned into a smoke ; and where there is a 
smoke, the fire is not far off. Luckily, the operative classes have no one 
with Cobden’s discretion to guide them. Our friend whom we have just 
left holding forth from his rostrum at the Ancoats’ lamp-post is a skilful 
manipulator of a grievance, whether social or political, but he is an un- 
skilful leader of large masses of men ; and thus it has ever been, that in- 
ternal disunion has been a main cause of breaking up all the operative 
confederacies. Like the Scythians of old, as we read in Herodotus, they 
cannot long continue in combination. If, however, a man with all the 
qualifications for a popular leader were to arise in such an emergency, the 
consequences might be most disastrous. We have much respect for our 
manufacturers and merchants as a body ; we admire them as a whole for 
their liberality and kindliness ; but we would not advise them to be too 
fond of agitation, lest their pupils one day “ better the instruction.” 

Manchester is liberal in its political setiments—of that there can be no 
doubt. It has never yet returned a Conservative member to Parliament 
though there have been many gallant contests. Its corporation also—a 
body that has the control of momentous interests and enormous funds— 
consists, with but few exceptions, of a somewhat promiscuous band of ar- 
dent liberals. It has rarely, if ever, had a Churchman for its chief magis- 
trate. And, after all, there is a strong and widespread feeling of Conser- 
vatism throughout the town. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is. by no 
means an improbable supposition, that if universal suffrage and vote by 
ballot were parts of our Constitution, Manchester might return two con- 
servative members. 

But why send for members from a distance? Have you not men of suf- 
ficient intelligence in Manchester for the discharge of parliamentary duties ? 
Why go into Suffolk for one, and to Rochdale for another ?—Rochdale, 
where up-and-down-fighting still flourishes!—where words articulate are 
inarticulate to civilized ears! where names of persons are expressed as 
barbarously as in the days of the Druids, or in the islands of the South 
Seas! Well, sir, when you “have tired yourself with base comparisons,” 
we will endeavour to explain the phenomenon. It may seem strange, but 
the real cause, we believe, will be found in the jealousies of our merchant 

rinces, Cotton, be assured, as well as hereditary acres, has its dignities. 

e do not wait in Manchester for a lineage to be hallowed by the associa- 
tions of centuries. We extemporize aristocracies. To illustrate our 
meaning :—On a dissolution of Parliament some active men assemble, and 
discuss the question, whom shall they put forward as candidate for the 
suffrages of the free and independent electors? After due consideration 
they fix on Mr. Chintz, of the firm of Chintz, Gingham, and Jacconeit. 
Chintz is a liberal Conservative, Free-trader, and altogether, in Manches- 
ter phrase, a “ pattern card,” “ first-rate.”” He has “come out’ well on 
several public occasions, and, without pretending to much book-learning 
beyond that of his ledger, he has a good sound head on a pair of broad 
shoulders. His character has been irreproachable through life ; he has 
been faithful to Mrs. Chintz, and Mrs. Chintz has been fruitful to him ; he 
attends his place of worship twice every Sunday, and he occupies his pew, 
surrounded by seven or eight young Chintzes of various sizes and patterns. 
Who could be a better representative? Well, it gets abroad that Mr. 
Chintz is to be the future candidate. 

“You have heard that Mr. Chintz is to be our member, I ruppose ?” 
says a bustling, loquacious gentleman, with a red face, to Mr. Fustian, of 
the firm of ‘ Fustian, Calico, and Twist.” 

“Mr. Chintz!” musesFustian, pulling up bis cravat, clearing his throat. 
and looking undeniably aristocratic—“ Chintz! who is Mr. Chintz? O 
yes, I remember--Chintz, Gingham, and Jacconett! Well, a—a—very 
decent man, I dare say, is Mr. Chintz, in his way ; but—but—not the man 
we want, you know. Chintz wants position—greatly wants position. 
Twenty years ago he was “ putter-out” to Cambric and Twills. No! no! 
he might do—a—-a—for a common councillor, or an alderman, or even a 
mayor, as times go ; but he will not “ make up” into.a member.” 

bserve, Fustian was in busines twenty years before Chintz was heard 
of ; Fustian rides in his two-horsed carriage, and dines at six o’clock ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Chintz, and the young Chintzes, dine at one. The Misses Fustian 
have been educated at Kensington ; the Misses Chintz are at school in the 
neighbourhood. Altogether Fustian is a superior article to Chintz—a 
commodity rated at a higher figure on Change. Chintz is pooh-poohed 
as if he were a bale of damaged goods ; he drops fifty per cent. all at once ; 
he becomes a drug in the market ; he will not go off at any price. Fus- 
tian in his heart regards Chintz as a presuming upstart ; Chintz regards 
Fustian as an inflated bull-frog. The Chintzites will not vote for Fustian, 
neither will the Fustianites vote for Chintz ; and thus Manchester, as it 
cannot grow its own members, is compelled to import them, as it does its 
bales of cotton. 

But our sketch would be incomplete if we did not take a glance at the 
compaianes, moral, and social aspect of Manchester. 
ane ~ Pe = Manch>ster was a rectory so early as the year 1291. Not 
bm wards the advowson of the rectory with the barony came into 

possession of the family of De la Warre ; and by them the foundation 

= our Mie Church—now our Cathedral—was established. Latterly 
‘Act has = reform has been ringing in the ears of the Chapter body. An 
been obtained for the division of the parish into separate rectories ; 
— Income of future canons is reduced from the present standard of 
a9 re ay pte a ak £100 less than the salary of an upper ser- 
elated with the eve eB Still, “ the old church” is warmly asso- 
babi : Sii¢ Feelings of the people. There women are churched, 
ealiiedbe’s aan eel Parties are married, not singly or in couples, but by 
iene = hone cag are but few who have not visited it on some such in- 

I attended the old church ing. i i 
ness the solemnization of sorefal meneriens ‘Corner 8 ecere fee a gg 
than fifty people were assembled, among whom I took > cout _ hiy without 
being noticed. The people at first took their seats in my sea » amen foe om 
inquisitively surveying his neighbour ; but as the 0 tee ery clerk were 
some time in preparation, and men first began to whisper one to another, and 
the women to titter, till by degrees they all threw off thei re, and made 
audible remarks on the new comers. There was little : aaee he te amon 
the women ; but of the men, poor fellows! some were seriously al shed’; while 
among the hymeneal throng there seemed to prevail a senti : nt that obtains 
pretty generally among their betters —namely, the inclinati ihe: tsh ople 
out of conceit with themselves. Thus, at the advance of a eens i dn need Moride. 
groom, he was immediately assailed on all sides with, « Come in ent what 
art afraid of? Nobody’l hurt thee.” And then a general laugh went round in 
a suppressed tone, but quite sufficient to confound and subdue the new comer 

Presently a sudden buzz broke out,—‘‘ The clergyman’s coming,” and ‘all 
was perfectly silent. The clerk was an adept in his ecthese In A pointin 
them to their proper places, he addressed each in an intonation of voles partis. 
ularly soft aud soothing. Thus he proceeded : “ Daniel and Phoebe ; this way 
Daniel ; take off your gloves, Daniel. William and Anne; no, Anne; here. 
Anne ; t’other side, William. John and Mary; here, John : oh, John ” And 
then addressing them altogether; Now, alt of you, give your hats “to scme 
 rrmde ye Ane? ihe Besriage service appeared to me to be generally 

whole p , the clergym , > ti %, 
ing the accurate reageumes from each individual.* iiiadeiitiiicibnesia eal aind 


* A home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts in the Summer of 1853. 














ago. Take a scene or two as illustrations :— 

“« What’s the child’s name ? Come, quick,” to one of the godmothers. 

“ Lucy, sir,” lispingly. 

. Luclfer !” he exclaimed ; “the great Devil! No—no—@®eorge—after good 
King George! George, I—” or 

m Nay but, macs? inte d the father, imploringly ; “‘ it’s a wench.” 

“ Well, then, Elizabeth—after good Queen Bess—Elizabeth, I baptise thee,” 
—and so he finished the ceremony. He was on one occasion reading the burial 
service, and had arrived at the passage, “ I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me,” when his eye fell upon a sweep who was watching him from a side 
wall ; his thoughts were suddenly diverted into a fresh channel, but his voice 
maintained its even tenor as he continued, ‘* Knock that little black imp off the 
wall.” Occasionally, after he had despatched the marriage service lor some 
thirty couples, a party of young men might be seen rushing up to him, some pi- 
ping their eyes, some indignant, exhibiting a variety of emotions, but all ina 
predicament similar to that of Master Slender and Dr. Caius, who were each of 


them on the point of marrying “‘ a great lubberly boy.” : 
“ Please, sir,’’—several voices might be heard at the same time—‘ I’ve getten 


th’ wrong wench !—I’m wed to th’ wrong lass!” 

“ Well, well, my lads,” was the invariable reply, in the genuine Manchester 
vernacular, “ reet it a whom—reet it a whom.’ 

Manchester, we believe, contains specimens of every religious denomina- 
tion on the face of the earth. This may be expected from a people where 
fluctuation and change in every circumstance of life are perpetually going 
on. Many of our great merchants and manafacturers are attached to dis- 
senting bodies. 4 

There seems, however, now-a-days to be awery general gravitation of 
feeling towards the Church ; some of those who have struggled from the 
lower ranks to affluence do not hesitate to join her communion, while 
others are only withheld from doing so by the magnanimous fear of 
weakening a society in which they have been brought up. Their families 
mostly join the Church, while dissent ever draws fresh blood from the flue- 
tuating population. During the last fifteen years the churches in the 
parish of Manchester have about doubled in number. : 

The Sunday school system is carried out among us with much efficiency 
and zeal. Indeed, it is not simply a pastime, but a positive necessity, 
where juvenile labour is so abundant as in our manufacturing towns. 
The number of Sunday scholars and teachers in the Peel-park on the 
occasion of her Majesty’s visit was 71,684; and taking the three largest 
divisions we find that those attached to the Church were 25,606; to the 
Wesleyans, 12,999 ; and to the Independents, 10,461. From these statis- 
tics we may form a sufficiently accurate estimate of the numerical pro- 
portion of our religious bodies generally, The Unitarians had only 
1375 scholars; they are rather a wealthy than a numerous class in Man- 
chester. 

The day of her Majesty’s visit is a memorable one among us, and per- 
chance not to be forgotten by herself and her royal Consort. Never proba- 
bly had so large a mass of human beings congregated together before. It 
would be impossible to conjecture the number within a hundred thousand. 
Stockport, Ashton, Oldham, Rochdale, Bolton, Blackburn, Hyde, Staly- 
bridge—these, and far more than these, poured their living streams into 
the boiling caldron of Manchester on that day ; these towns, ordinarily so 
busy, were desolate ; the machinery of their mills was still; labour was 
stayed ; the heart of those bustling districts had for a time ceased to beat. 
Train after train emptied its human cargo into our various stations, and 
the cry was, “yet they come.” Though there were about one hundred 
thousand persons altogether in the Peel-park, this did not seem to dimin- 
ish by a single unit the myriads that were condensed into one mass from 
Pendleton to Piccadilly. And what was more extraordinary than the 
mere numbers, the most perfect order and harmony prevailed. ‘“ Where 
are your policemen?” asked the Duke, as he glanced at the masses that 
thronged the ways through which the cortége passed. The streets in the 
Borough of Manchester were not staked and corded off from the parapets 
and guarded by men in blue ; but thousands of strong, active men, ware- 
housemen and mechanics in their Sunday clothes—formed with joined 
hands a novel barricade. And in the evening, when numbers beyond 
computation were assembled in the streets to witness the illumination, 
amidst all the confusion there was nothing but good humour. 

“ Have you had any disturbance yet ?’”’ we asked a policeman near the 
Exchange, about eleven o’clock. 

No, sir,” was the characteristic reply—‘“ nothing to speak of; only 
one drunk and disorderly, and he’s an Irishman.” 

The scene in the Peel Park was of a very novel and impressive charac- 
ter. The enormous assemblage of Sunday scholars and teachers was 
ranged in two long divisions, between which the Queen and her suite had 
to drive. The intention was that the whole body should join in singing. 
“ God save the Queen,’’ while the carriages were passing along, A com- 
mittee of amiable gentlemen had determined to omit the sinewy verse 
that pronounces its malison on “ politics” and “knavish tricks,” and a 
somewhat treacle-and-water stanza by Swain was inserted in its stead. 
For a month before Manchester was humming “God save the Queen ;” 
factory girls were practising it at their work ; butcher boys were shouting 
it along the streets ; wherever you turned the song reached your ears ; it 
was an anthem eferne. Well, slowly moved her Majesty’s carriage be- 
tween the lines, and the eighty thousand voices got through the first verse 
very satisfactory, when lo! as the old Duke came up in his open carriage, 
with bare head and venerable aspect, the notes gave way to a cheer, and 
froma small beginning the well practised anthem grew into one prolonged 
hurrah throughout the whole line. ‘“ Duke!” whispered a pretty daughter 
of the Earl of Ellesmere, who was in the carriage with him, “ that is for 
you ;”’ but the old warrior held down his head, and would not seem to 
share the homage that was due, as he thought, only to the Queen. 

As a graceful pendant toa royal visit, which was unattended almost by 
a single disappointment,t Manchester has just received the honours and 
privileges of a city. We had the promise of the dignity when the Queen 
was here, but legal difficulties have delayed its fulfilment. The title seems 
to have been coveted by certain members of the Corporation ; but, so far 
as we can observe, the mass of the people, if not indifferent on the subject, 
regard it without enthusiasm. They seem to think the rose would smell 
as sweetly with one name as another. To-day we have seen, side by side, 
the mayor’s proclamation declaring Manchester a city till doomsday, and 
a placard announcing that Cardinal Wiseman is purposing to lecture on 
the arts and sciences in our Corn Exchange ; and the Cardinal seemed the 
more popular candidate for promiscuous inspection. We have not heard 
that the bells of the cathedral rang out a merry peal when the charter 
came down, nor do we imagine that what reporters call our “civic hospi- 
talities” have been much extended since that time. This seems rather a 
cool way of receiving a royal boon. Why does not an alderman eat him- 
self into an apoplexy in honour of the event? Perhaps we might be sat- 
isfied with a couple of common councillors, eloquent from the influence of 
champagne, apostrophizing a lamp-post, under the impression that it was 
her Majesty, with the charter in her right hand. Seriously though there 
is a strange mixture of the romantic and the real in our idea of a city of 
Manchester. It seems as quaint a notion to link the feudal name with the 
embodiment of progress as to bind Mazeppa to the wild horse, or to turn 
a monk into a railway stoker. The City of Manchester! It associates in 
our imagination the bold baron and the billy roller, the yeomen of Eng- 
land in battle array, and the yarns of Holdsworth at so much a pound, 
streaming banners and steam engines, castles and calicoes. Honorary, 
we apprehend, the title is, and scarcely in keeping with our unimaginative 
utilitarian views ; still its bestowal is a graceful tribute from the hand of 
royalty to our cathedral and cottonocracy ; and we venture to say that 
Manchester, though it deals as warily and coolly with a charter as with a 
customer, will be none the less loyal for the favour. 

And smile not, gentle reader, when we say that Manchester is not de- 
stitute of literary fame. Liverpool the refined has only produced one 
man of letters, Roscoe, and it certainly makes the most of him. Man- 
chester the rude can claim as its natives or residents men of the highest 
rank in science and elegant literature. Nay, amongst the poorest of its 
citizens we sometimes find considerable mental accomplishments. The 








* “Right it at home.” It is not very long since we learned a lesson in the 
philosophy of factory girls, when standing near the cathedral gates. A wed- 
ding party was coming out, of a higher class than common, and as usual a crowd 
was assembled to watch their return to their carriage. “ Ay, but hoo’s vast 
fou!” (she’s very plain), said a factory lass to her companion, pointing to the 
bride. “‘ Hod thy din, wench,” was the answer. ‘‘ What's the odds? There 
ne er was a fou face but there was a fou fancy!” It is the true Platonic theory, 
.that everything is double. 


t It is true that some trifling mischances were reported at the time. It was 
Said that a certain Salford official, on backing and bowing out from Her aie 
ty, when the address was presented in Peel Park, lost his footing, and leit 
his well-defined posterior imprimatur on the plastic mud, to the Queen’s 
infinite amusement. This was proved to be untrue. It was said also that a 
common councillor of Manchester, elated with his new robes and the general 
enthusiasm, rushed up to the Countess of Ellesmere in the Exchange, seized her 
hand, shook it heartily, and congratulated her on being the genuine mother 
of her people ; and that he was greatly disappointed afterwards on finding she 
was not the Queen. Upon the truth of this report a warm controversy arose ; an 
appeal was made to Lady Ellesmere to clear up the doubt ; she returned an an- 


Many whimsical tales—some doubtless apocryphal—are related of an ec- | 
centric minor canon attached to the church some five-and-twenty years | 


“Job Legh” of Mary Barton is no fiction. We have never met with 
Lancashire operatives, indeed, who enjoyed Newton’s Principia, as Mrs. 
Gaskell asserts is sometimes the case, but we certainly know one poor 
decrepit man residing in a back street in the lowest part of Manchester, 
who has published a Flora for forty miles round the town, and fora know- 
ledge of plants within that circle has probably no equal. / 
anchester, from the very constitution of its society, must have its 
social peculiarities. Many of our wealthy citizens began their career as 
struggling young men, and married probably when they were not earning 
more than a pound a week ; and Many poor but enterprising young men 
of our acquaintance are now following in precisely the same track. 
one of our Chiaege A been quizzed by aristocratic novelists, but pre- 
y many of our millionaires wo j 
pF vn Maga eran uld answer jests with the old proverb, 

Much has been said and written of our dinner-hour. Mercantile Man- 
chester, it must be confessed, dines on work days at one o’clock. And w 
not? You answer, that the best part of the day is thus lost. No 
thing. A Manchester man is never drowsy after dinner ; he does not sink 
to the level of a boa constrictor, and indulge in a cosy, sulky snooze after 
eating ; his motto is semper vigilans—wide awake ; he knows nothing of 
dreamland ; he cares nothing about fairy visions. He positively jumps 
up after eating a pound of beef-steak, and goes to his ledger as if nothing 
had happened. The Manchester stomach is sui generis ; it is no more 
a by feeding than a steam boiler. O dura mercatorum 

ia ! 

Great wealth is sometimes found among us accompanied by a V 
humble style of living. Not many oui ago we called with a friend 
upon an old lady, on a begging expedition. The object we had in view 
was the support of a most praiseworthy institution ; and all its excel- 
lences we brought before her mind as graphically as we could. After an 
unusual amount of parrying and thrusting, she went toa drawer, broaght 
out half-a-crown, led us to the door, and said, somewhat curtly, “ There 
sir ; your time is no doubt very valuable—I hope this trifle may be of ser- 
vice. . 
“What think you of that?” we said to our companion, as we walked 





away. 

“ Why,” he answered, “I consider you were very hard upon her. She 
has given handsomely enough for her means.’ 

“ And what do you call her means ?”’ 

“ Well, some twenty shillings a week.” 

“ You have made but a poor guess, friend,” we said ; “ that old jade is 
worthy literally half a million of money.” 

The social condition of the operative classes has been already brought 
before the readers of Frazer’s .Wagazine ; it has also been very accu- 
rately delineated in several late publications. “The Cotton Metropolis,” in 
Chambers’s Repository of Instructive Tracts, is a faithful picture. The 
authoress of Mary Barton has drawn her scenes from life. The manners 
of the operative classes in Manchester are somewhat independent ; but we 
have never found them intentionally rade. Their appearance is not favour- 
able, in comparison with that of the same class in some other maufacturing 
towns we have visited. The men are under sized ; the young women, as 
a rule, are not handsome. Their fathersand grandfathers were operatives 
before them, and doubtless the effect of factory labour, combined with an- 
healthy dwellings, is more observable every generation. In the old parts 
of our town, the houses for the operative classes are very miserable, and 
the want of separate sleeping accommodation has a most injurious effect, 
morally and physically. Our population, too, is deteriorated in character 
by the swarms of low Irish that settle among us. And we are compelled to 
say it—however repulsive the reflection may be—that in Manchester in- 
temperance among the mothers of families is a melancholy and prevailing 
evil. The young females certainly have but little experience in the eco- 
nomies of home ; but we fancy that writers have represented them as more 
ignorant of such matters than they really are. Not long ago we asked a 
young woman, who was at home sick, whether she could make a rice-pud- 
ding, when she answered, with a half-indignant toss of the head, ** Well, I’d 
os, afore I’d clem.’’* 

We leave you, kind reader, we trust, with a better opinion of Man- 
chester than you entertained a short time ago. We are, it must be ad- 
mitted a go-ahead sort of people. We live extempore. Our merchants ex- 
temporize -fortunes ; our politicians extemporize agitations ; our opera- 
tives extemporize whole streets ; our clergymen, we verily believe, could 
extemporize a course of “‘ Bampton Lectures” on the subtilties of Thomas 
Aquinas. The engine ‘ Manchester” now and then runs off the rail, it is 
true ; but it is soon right again, and away it goes. We can point, too. 
with satisfaction to our benevolent institutions, We have an Infirm 





that will bear a comparison, in its management and benefits, with any 
the land; we have an Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and one also for 
the Blind; we have a Hospital for the board and education of orphan 
children ; Wwe have a Grammar School of considerable eminence ; and we 
have lately converted a Socialists’ Hall into a Library of ten thousand 
volumes for the free use of the people. Will you not then, Southern 
though you be, join with us in the kindly wish at parting—Floreat Man- 
cuntum - 





IDIOTS. 


The popular notion of an Idiot would probably be found to vary very 
little, essentially, in different places, however modified by local circum- 
stances. To the traveller in France or Italy, the name recalls a vacant 
creature all in rags, gibbering and blinking in the sun with a distorted 
face, and led about as a possession and a stock-in-trade by some phenome- 
non of filth and ugliness in the form of an old woman. In association 
with Switzerland, it suggests a horrible being, seated at a chalet door 
(perhaps posessing sense enough to lead the way to a neighbouring water- 
fall), of stunted and misshapen form, with a pendulous excrescence dan- 
gling from his throat, like a great skin bag with a weight init. In the 
highlands of Scotland, or on the roads of Ireland, he becomes a red-haired 
Celt, rather more unreasonable than usual, plunging ferociously out of a 
mud cabin, and casting stones at the stranger’s head. As a remembrance 
of our own childhood in an English country town, he isa shambling knock- 
kneed man who was never a child, with an eager utterance of discordant 
sounds which he seemed to keep in his protruding forehead, a tongue too 
large for his mouth, and a dreadful pair of hands that wanted to ran 
over everything—our own face included. But in all these cases the — 4 
idea of au idiot would be of a hopeless, irreclaimable, unimprovable being. 
And if he be further recalled as under restraint in a workhouse or lunatic 
asylum, he will still come upon the imagination as wallowing in the low- 
est depths of degradation and neglect: a miserable monster, whom no- 
body may put to death, but whom every one must wish dead, and be dis- 
tressed to see alive. 

Until within a few years, it was generally assumed, even by those who 
were not given to hasty assumptions, that because an idiot was, either 
wholly or in part, deficient in certain senses and instincts necessary, in 
combination with others, to the due performance of the ordinary functions 
of life—and because those senses and instincts could not be supplied— 
therefore nothing could be done for him, and he must always remain an 
object of pitiable isolation. But, a closer study of the subject has now de- 
monstrated that the cultivation of such senses and instincts as the idiot is 
seen to possess, will, besides frequently developing others that are latent 
within him but obscured, so brighten those glimmering lights, as immense- 
ly to improve his condition, both with reference to himself and to society. 
Consequently there is no greater justification for abandoning him, in his 
degree, than for abadoning any other human creature. 

This important truth, a conviction of which led to the establishment of 
Institutions for the care and education of idiots, receives daily and hourly 
confirmation from the experience of those Institutions. We will lay some 
of their results before our readers, but will first beg to present the great 
leading distinction between Idiocy and Insanity as being :—that in the In- 
sane certain faculties which once existed have become obliterated or im- 
aired ; and that, in Idiots, they either never existed or exist imperfectly. 
r. Voisin in his learned French treatise, defines idiocy to be “ that parti- 
cular state in which the instincts of reproduction and preservation, the 
moral sentiments, and the intellectual and perceptive powers are never 
manifested, or that particular state in which the different essentials of our 
being are only imperfectly developed.” 

Dr. Abercrombie, in his interesting book on the Intellectual Powers, has 
this passage on idiocy : “ It is asimple torpor of the faculties, in the higher 
degrees amounting to total insensibility to every impression ; and some 
remarkable facts are connected with the manner in which it arises without 
bodily disease. A man mentioned by Dr. Pinel, was so violently affected 
by some losses in trade, that he was deprived almost instantly of all his 
mental faculties, He did not take notice of anything, not even expressing 
a desire for food, but merely taking it when put into his mouth. A ser- 
vant dressed him in the morning, and conducted him to a seat in his par- 
lor, where he remained the whole day, with his body bent forward, and 


*“Y would try before I would starve.” The Authoress of Mary Barton 
roves the antiquity of the word “clem” from the following passage of Ben 
onson :—* Hard is the choice, when the valiant must eat their arms or clem.” 








swer very gracious, but somewhat evasive ; and the matter remains a mystery 
to this day. 


May not the word “os” so common in Lancashire, have a derivative connexion 
with the French oser ! 
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his eyes fixed on the floor. In this state he continued nearly five years, 
and then recovered completely and rather suddenly. The account which 
he afterwards gave of his condition during this period was, that his mind 
was entirely lost, and that it was only about two months before his final | 
recovery that he began to have sensations and thoughtsof any kind. These | 
at first served only to convey fears and apprebensions, especially in the | 
night-time. Of perfect idiocy produced in the same manner by a moral | 
cause, an affecting example is given by Pinel. Two young men, brothers, 
were carried off by the conscription, and in the first action in which they 
were engaged, one of them was shot dead by the side of the other. The 
survivor was instantly struck with perfect idiocy. He was taken home to 
his father’s house, where another brother was so affected by the sight of 
him, that he was seized in the same manner ; and, in this state of perfect 
idiocy, they were both received into the Bicétre. For the production of | 
such an extraordinary result, it is not necessary that the mental impres- 
sion should be of a painful description. Pinel mentions an engineer, who, 
on receiving a flattering letter from Robespierre respecting an improve- 
ment he proposed in the construction of cannon, was struck motion- 
less on the spot, and soon after conveyed to the Bicétre in a state of com- 
plete idiocy.” It may be questioned, we think, whether in all these cases 
there was not a great predisposition to the melancholy state thus superin- 
duced by circumstances, and it is to be observed that the general question 
of idiocy has received some light since Dr. Abercrombie’s time. 

It was not supposed until recently that a child who wanted the sense to 
feed itself, could ever be taught to write ; or that one incapable of dress- 
ing or undressing, could ever learn arithmetic ; yet, the faculties required 
for each of these two sets of operations are distinct, and this is known to 
be a mistake. Patients with natural instincts too weak to eat with de- | 
cency, or to perform other daily functions properly, have been found to 
possess intellectual perceptions sufficiently strong to enable them to ac-— 
quire one or more of the imitative and mechanical branches of art or | 
science, with perfect success ; and the cultivation of the best faculty has 

in nearly all cases improved the other faculties. Dr. Fodére (Traité du 
goiture et crétinisme) had met, he says, with idiots gifted with especial 
talents for copying designs, for finding rhymes and for performing music. 
“ T have known others,” he adds, “ put watches together and other me- 
chanism ; yet these individuals not only were unable to read books which 
treated of their arts, but were utterly incoherent when spoken to about | 
them.” At the Essex Hall Asylum for Idiots, near Colchester, there is | 
a youth whose case, when first admitted, was looked upon as quite hope- 
less. He was deaf, incapable of articulating although not dumb, and ap- | 
peared to have no sense of change of place or change of the circumstances 
surrounding him. Yet his tutors gradually found out that, like Dr. Fo- 
’ dére’s mechanists, he had a latent power of construction. This being as- 
siduously encouraged, he presently made a neat model of a ship, with no- | 
thing to copy it from, but the figure of a vessel printed on a cotton poc- 
ket-handkerchief. He is now the glazier and carpenter of the establish- 
ment, and does his work admirably. It is predicted of this once deaf and 
eechless creature, who now speaks and hears perfectly, that if he be | 
placed under the roof of some carpenter and his wife, or on an estate, he 
will make a valuable journeyman, and be an amiable, gentle, and attached | 
dependent. Another boy in the same asylum could do nothing at first | 
but tailor’s work. He has now acquired a passion for sewing on buttons. | 
He always carries a bag, containing needles and thread, a thimble, and a 
large supply of buttons, Whenever a male visitor appears, this boy scru- 
tinises the state of his buttons with the deepest interest. If he can only 
find a visitor with a loose button or with a button wanting, he is happy, 
and instantly sets to work to sew it on again with the greatest dexterity. 
The Rev. Mr. Sidney reports of this lad: ‘“‘ he was so anxious to exhibit 
his skill to me, that he wanted to cut off one of my buttons to show how 
well he could restore it; but, luckily, I happened to observe one nearly 
off a boy’s jacket, and he sewed it on as neatly and firmly as you could 
conceive.” 
The devoted and distinguished founder of the asylum on the Abendberg, 
in Switzerland, Dr. Guggenbuhl—whose name has a peculiar attraction 
for us as being what an uneducated idiot might hit upon, in trying to say 
Jones—is inclined to think that no special aptitude is so frequently deve- 
loped among idiots as one for mental arithmetic. It is remarkable that 
among these disordered intellects, order and numbers should often be, of 
all other accomplishments, the most readily acquired. A patient admitted 
into the Park House Asylum for idiots, at Highgate—at first useless and 
generally incapable—was gradually trained to set out all the Sunday 
clothes for the rest of the inmates ; and this duty (in which he is assisted 
by one or two of his school-fellows) he directs and performs with curious 
exactness. There is a boy at Essex Hall who cleans and takes care of all 
the knives and forks ; he counts them carefully at stated times, and, if he 
misses one, never rests until he finds it. Several calculating boys are men- 
tioned in the reports of the various asylums. They work out in their 
minds arithmetical problems of a by no means easy nature, that are put 
to them ; but they are wholly unable to calculate on paper or slate, or to 
describe how they get at their results. Distinctive specialities belong, to 
some idiots, so fine and curious as to be scarcely credible. A youth at the 

Highgate Asylum has the extraordinary gift of invariably knowing the 

time, within a minute or two, at any period of the day. On our asking 

him what o'clock it was, he instantly informed us ; and he “ went’’ better 
than our watch, though it is a watch of reputation, At Dr. Guggenbuhl’s 
establishment,.there is a pupil who has never been able to acquire the cor- 
rect pronunciation of his own native German language, but who has 
learned to speak and read French correctly, and who writes it very well, 
as we have seen with our own eyes, Another youth was brought into the 
‘same asylum, to whom for a long time it was impossible to teach the dif- 
ference between various objects, however opposite ; it is doubtful whether 
he knew any distinction between a flower and a table. At last, he identi- 
fied a cat; and from that moment cats became the especial business and 
pleasure of his life. After continually playing with the cat belonging to 
the asylum, and with her kittens, he improved sufficiently to be taught to 
draw. He could draw nothing but cats, and can draw nothing but cats. 
. He produces drawings of cats and kittens in every conceivable variety of 
attitude and frolic, with astonishing expression. And although he cannot 
t beyond cats, still, as he has advanced in cats, so he has advanced in 

is habits and in his general intelligence. 

Changes of a remarkable nature have been effected in the external ap- 
arance of idiots by training and culture. Dr, Guggenbiuhl tells us of a 

fittle child brought to his establishment in a state “ truly dreadful ; the 
bodily organisation was that of a stunted, withered skeleton, covered with 
a livid, wrinkled, cold skin. Where there were some traces of muscles, 
elasticity was wanting ; the extremities were very small, the countenance 
deadly pale, the cheeks and forehead wrinkled. the eyes small and dark, 
and the whole expression of the face that of an old woman, In the spring, 
when fine weather adds to the favourable effect of the pure mountain air 
in the cure of these miserable children, she was brought to the Abendberg. 
The natural advantages of the situation were aided by the most careful 
medical treatment and diet. Although this poor creature had been gra- 
dually becoming more dwarf-like and deformed ever since her birth, she 
now advanced rapidly towards a perfect development. Three months 
worked a visible improvement ; the muscles strengthened with her growth, 
the skin became elastic, and attained the com degree of warmth, the 
wrinkles of the face vanished, the old-woman expression disappeared, and 
the pleasing traces of youth became apparent.” 

e presume the bodily sensitiveness of this afflicted class to be in- 
creased. as their deprivations are diminished. However this be, idiots 
often suffer less from physical pain than beings of a finer organisation. 
A boy, now at Highgate, was once found by his mother with a species of 
buckle thrust through his tongue. He had made this experiment merely 
to amuse himself, and testified no inconvenience whatever—was vain of 
the ornament, but not otherwise moved by it. Idiots are found below the 
average sensitiveness to the electric battery ; and yet, so remarkable are 
the contradictions in their nature, they are invariably affected by thunder 
and lightning. The mere approach of a thunderstorm is observed to dis- 
order the stomachs of a whole idiot asylum. They generally like music 
—bright colours almost | ge are remarkably susceptible to the 
influence of sunlight. Such things as they do, they do, as an established 
rale, best on a bright day, and worst on a dark one. In respect of mental 
pain, as of physical, they have their compensation. Separation from 
friends does not affect them much, grief and sorrow hold but slight domi- 
nion over them, and the contemplation of death does not disturb them. 
They are very fond of attending prayers in a body. What dim religious 
impressions they connect with public worship, it is impossible to say, but 
the struggling soul would seem to have some instinctive aspirations to- 
wards its Maker. 

The Institutions from which these facts are derived, are, as we have 
mentioned, of recent establishment. In 1828 M. Ferras, Chief physician 
of the hospital for the Insane at Bicétre, near Paris, selected from the 
eight hundred cases under his care, such as were idiots, and organised a 

ool where, each morning, they were taught habits of order and indus- 
try, reading, writing, cyphering, and gymnastic. In 1831, M. Valret fol- 
lowed the example in the Salpetriére lunatic asylum for females of which 
he had charge. In 1839 Dr. Guggenbubl, then a young physician at Zu- 
rich, observed a poor Crétin muttering a prayer before a crucifix, not 








| and noise of the most unnatural character. 


sight, that he entered a cottage near, for the purpose of ascertaining some 
particulars ; and learned, from the mother of the Crétin, that she had 
taught him the prayer when he was a |ittle child. Dr. Guggenbuhl be- 
came convinced, from that time, that there was a dormant mind in the 
Crétins ; and resolved to make them his peculiar study, He succeeded, 
by dint of great perseverance, in establishing the asylum already several 
times referred to, 6n the Abendberg above Interlaken, and three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and above the level at which crétinism, so 
prevalent in Switzerland, is known to exist. The establishment has 
flourished under Dr.Guggenbibl’s care ; and he has travelled successfully 
into other countries to urge the foundation of other asylums. They were 
set on foot in various parts of Germany, in Sardinia, and in the United 
States, before they were thought of in England. But in 1846 some ladies 
in Bath, having read an account of Dr. Guggenbubl’s efforts, established 
a school for Idiots in that city ; which was, in 1851, removed to Belvedere, 
a more elevated and airy situation. At the end of the year 1847, Dr. An- 
drew Reed and Dr. Conolly excited public attention to the want of such 
an asylum in London, and so successfully, that they were soon enabled, 
by voluntary subscriptions, to take Park House, Highgate. The same 
society, accredited to the public by the same two eminent and respected 
names, now holds Essex Hall near Colchester, likewise. The first report 
thus graphically describes the opening of Park House. 

“The first gathering of the idiotic family was a spectacle unique in 
itself, and sufficiently discouraging to the most resolved, and not to be 
forgotten in after time by any. It was a period of distraction, disorder, 
Some had defective sight ; 
most had defective or no utterance ; most were lame in limb or muscle ; 
and all were of weak or perverted mind. Some had been spoiled, some 
neglected, and some unconscious and inert. Some were screaming at the 
top of the voice; some making constant and involuntary noises from 
nervous irritation ; and some, terrified at scorn and ill-treatment, hid 
themselves in a corner, from the face of man, as from the face of an 
enemy. 

To this establishment we paid a visit within a few weeks of the present 
date. It is a fine detached house, beautifully situated at a considerable 
elevation above the metropolis—high ground is indispensable for the pur- 
pose—and looking down upon the spot where Richard Whittington heard 
the bells summon him to his glorious destiny of being thrice Lord Mayor 
of London. We found the school-room for male pupils—and full of pu- 
pils too—as quiet and orderly as any school-room we have ever seen. 
Writing was in progress, and the copies were clean, plain, and good. 
Drawing appeared to be the favourite pursuit. Barns, gables, gates, 
houses, walls, hay-stacks, churches, fences, and the usual compositions, 
were in many cases exceedingly well executed. One pupil was very 

roud of a a5 portrait, as we conceived—with the legend “ Stick no 

ills,” on it. Two young men—one, a curiously slow deep-voiced dark 
youth, and the other a round-shouldered healthy-looking fellow, rather 
overgrown and heavy—stood before a map of England, pointed out towns 
with a wand as they were named, and told what they were famous for— 
frequently correctiug each other as the occasion arose ; they also achieved 
some simple arithmetic. In a second room, likewise perfectly quiet and 
ee: were some little fellows busily plaiting straw of various colours. 
na third, the whole male body turned out on parade, and were drilled 
by an old soldier ; going through their exercise with such precision, that 
we were disposed to suggest the addition of an Idiot Corps to the Militia. 
We found a work-room full of girls, sewing, and making little fancy orna- 
ments with beads and parti-coloured strips; some of the faces among 
them were extremely pretty, and gave little or no indication of the blank 
within. We found rooms full of children of all ages, in the keeping of 
female attendants whose pleasant and patient countenances were a strong 
assurance of their being well selected, except in only one instance where 
we certainly derived a less agreeable impression. We found a capital 
gymnasium, which is of the first importance, as the mental faculties of 
these poor creatures can only be approached by strengthening their bodies 
and enlivening their spirits. There was but one child in bed. Every 
room was airy, orderly, and cheerful ; and everybody seemed devoted 
heart and soul to the good work in hand. 

That class of persons, unhappily always too large a one for this world, 

who are so desperately careful to receive no uncomfortable emotions from 
sad realities or pictures of sad realities, that they become the incarnation 
of the demon selfishness, and are, by their sickly letting-alone, the most 
intolerably mischievous people in the community, will probably exclaim, 
“ O, but all this must be excessively painful!’’ To which we reply, that 
such an affliction considered by itself is very painful ; but that, considered 
with a rational reference to the alleviations and improvements of which 
it is plainly susceptible under such treatment, it ought to become the re- 
verse of painful,and ought to do the visitor good. Madam you are a lady 
of very fine feelings, you are very easily shocked, you “can’t bear” a 
great deal that a higher wisdom than yours would seem to have contem- 
plated your bearing when your little place was allotted to you on this 
ball. This idiot child of thirteen, sitting iu its little chair before the fire 
—a:* to its bodily growth, a child of six ; as to its mental development, 
nothing—is an odious sight to you. This idiot old man of eight, with the 
extraordinarily small head, the paralytic gestures, and the half-palsied 
forefinger, eternally shaking before his hatchet face as he chatters and 
chatters, disturbs you very much. But, madam, it were worth while to 
enquire while the brazen head is yet saying unto you “ Time is!’ how 
much of the putting away of these unfortunates in past years, and how 
much of the putting away of many kinds of unfortunates at any time, 
may be attributable to that same refinement which cannot endure to be 
told about them. And, madam, if I may make so bold, I will venture to 
submit whether such delicate persons as your ladyship may not be laying 
up a rather considerable stock of responsibility ; and you will excuse my 
saying that I would not have so sensitive a heart in my bosom for the 
dignity of the whole corporation. 
When we had made the tour of the establishment and had looked at the 
whole prospect without and within, not forgetting the pet birds, or the 
idiot woman who was so busy in carrying the dinners about and so de- 
lighted to be useful, we came back to the schoolroom, and had, with the 
assistance of the master’s fiddle, The sea, the sea, in chorus, and likewise 
All’s well! In the course of which latter piece our friend the deep-voiced 
boy got a chance well known to, and appreciated by, thé amateurs of the 
last generation. Finally, several smoking-hot legs of mutton were served, 
and grace was said, and all sat down to dinner with a self-restraint and 
decorum perfectly wonderful. 

There cannot be a doubt that these Institutions are deserving of all en- 
couragement and support. They are truly humane, and they also afford 
opportunities for a most interesting study which may prove exceedingly 
beneficial to mankind. The causes of idiocy are as yet imperfectly under- 
stood. Little is known of the origin of the disorder, beyond the facts that 
idiocy is sometimes developed during the progress of dentition, and that 
it would seem to be generally associated with mental suffering, fright, or 
anxiety, or with a latent want of power, in the mother. These causes, 
however, are complex, and difficult to trace. A woman with two idiot 
children happened to mention that her husband was a drunkard and ill- 
used her. It was then supposed that their condition might be referable to 
his degraded habits and his treatment of his wife; but, on pursuing the 
inquiry, it appeared that these two children had been born in his sober 
and kind days, and that the subsequent children of his later life were 
healthy and sensible. 

The funds of the society who maintain Park House and Essex Hall, are 
devoted in aid of the maintenance and education of idiots, for whom the 
parents pay a certainannual sum. This is an admirable means of helping 
those who help themselves, and who, as the subjects of a peculiar misfor- 
tune, have a pressing claim on such aid. But we hope, through the in- 
strumentality of these establishments, to see the day, before long, when 
the pauper idiot will be similarly provided for, at the public expense. 
Then may some future Mr, Collier—if our friend in his zeal and diligence 
be destined to have any successor—find in some future annotated copy of 
Shakspere, the following happy emendation : 


“ A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound instruction, 
Signifying something.” 





FEET-WASHING OF THE BAVARIAN APOSTLES. 


The door at the further end opened, and in streamed a crowd. Then tot- 
tered in ancient representatives of the twelve ‘ Apostles,” clothed in long 
violet robes, bound round the waist with white bands striped with red, and 
with violet caps on their heads: on they tottered, supported on either side 
by some poor relative, an old peasant-woman, a stalwart man in a black 
velvet jacket and bright black boots reaching to the knee, or by a young, 
buxom girl in her holiday costume of bright apron and gay boddice. On 
they came, feeble, wrinkled, with white locks falling on their violet ap- 
parel, with palsied hands resting on the strong arms that supported them 
—tne oldest being a hundred-and-one, the youngest eighty-seven years 
old! My eyes swam with sudden tears. There was a deal of trouble in 
mounting them upon their long snowy throne; that crimson step was a 
great mountain for their feeble feet and stiff knees to climb. But at last 


black marshalled them like little school children ; he saw that all sat 
properly, and then began pulling off a black shoe and stocking from the 
right foot ofeach. There, with drooped heads and folded withered hands, 
they sat meekly expectant, A group of twelve little girls, in lilac print 
frocks and silver swallow-tailed caps, headed by an old woman in similar 
lilac and silver costume, took its place to the right of the old men ina 
little knot; they were twelve orphans who are clothed and educated by 
the Quoen, and who receive a present on this om. 
The hall at the further end was by this time filled with bright uniforms 
—blue, scarlet, white, and green. In front were seen King Max and his 
brothers, also in their uniforms; numbers of ladies and children; and 
choristers in white robes, who flitted, cloud-like, into a small raised seat, 
set apart for them in a dark corner behind the uniforms. A bevy of priests 
in gold, violet, blue, and black robes, with burning tapers and swinging 
censers, enter ; prostrate themselves before the King of Bavaria, and be- 
fore the King of Hosts, as typified to them on the altar ; they chant, mur- 
mur, and prostrate themselves again and again. Incense fills the hall 
with its warm, odorous breath. They present open books to the King and 
Princes. And now the King, ungirding his sword, which is received by 
an attendant gentleman, approaches the oldest “apostle ;” he receives the 
golden ewer, as it is handed from one brother to another; he bends him- 
self over the old foot ; he drops a few drops of water upon it ; he receives 
a snowy napkin from the Princes, and lays it daintily over the honoured 
foot ; he again bows over the second, and so on, through the whole twelve; 
a priest, with a cloth bound round his loins, finishing the drying of the feet. 
A different scene must that have been in Jerusalem, some eighteen hun- 
dred years ago! 
And now the King, with a gracious smile, hangs round the patient neck 
of each old man a blue and white purse, containing a small sum of mapey. 
The priests retire ; the altar and reading desk are removed. Six tables, 
covered with snowy cloths, upon each two napkins, two small metal drink- 
ing-cups, and two sets of knives, forks, and spoons, are carried in, and 
joined into one long table, placed before the crimson step. In the mean- 
time the man in black has put on the twelve stockings and the twelve 
shoes, and, with much ado, has helped down the twelve “ apostles,” who 
now sit upon the step asa seat. Enter twelve footmen,in blue and white 
liveries, each bearing a tray, covered with a white cloth upon which 
smoke six different meats, in white wooden bowls; a green soup--remem- 
ber it is green Thursday ; two baked fish ; two brown somethings ; ade- 
licious-looking pudding ; bright green spinach, upon which repose a 
couple of tempting eggs, and a heap of stewed prunes. Each footman, 
with his tray, is followed by a fellow-footman, carrying a large bottle of 
golden-hued wine, and a huge, dark, rich-looking roll on silver waiters.— 
The twelve footmen, with the trays, suddenly veer round, and stand in a 
long line opposite to the table, and each opposite to an “ apostle ;” the 
twelve trays held before them, with their seventy-two bowls, all forming 
a kind of pattern—soup, fishes, spinach ; soup, fishes, spinach ; puddings, 
prunes, brown meats; puddings, prunes, brown meats,—all down the 
room. Behind stand the other footmen, with their twelve bottles of wine 
and their twelve rolls. I can assure you that, from the gallery above, the 
effect was considerabty comic. 
A priest, attended by two court-pages, who carry tall, burning tapers, 
steps forth in front of the trays and footmen, and chants a blessing. The 
King and his brothers aguin approach the “ apostles ;”’ the choristers 
burst forth into a glorious chant, till the whole hall is filled with melody, 
and the King receives the dishes from his brothers, and places them before 
the old men. Again I felt a thrill rush through me; it is so graceful— 
though it be but a mere form, a mere shadow of the true sentiment of 
love—any gentle act of kindness from the strong to the weak, from the 
powerful to the very poor. As the King bowed himself before the feeble 
old man of a hundred—though I knew it to be but a mere ceremony—it 
was impossible not to recognise a poetical idea. 
It took a long time before the seventy and two meats were all placed 
upon the table, and then it took a very long time before the palsied old 
hands could convey the soup to the old lips ; some were too feeble, and 
were fed by the man in black. It was curious to notice the different ways 
in which the poor old fellows received the food from the King: some 
slightly bowed their heads; others sat stolidly ; others seemed sunk in 
stupor. 
The Court soon retired, and twelve new baskets were brought by ser- 
vants, into which the six bowls of untasted food were placed ; these, to- 
gether with the napkin, knife, fork, spoon and mug, bottle of wine and 
bread, are carried away by the old men; or, more properly speaking, are 
carried away for them by their attendant relatives. Many of the poor 
old fellows—I see by a printed paper which was distributed about, and 
‘which contains a list of their names and ages—come from great distances ; 
they are chosen as being the oldest poor men in Bavaria. One only is 
out of Munich, and he is ninety-three. 
We went down into the hall to have a nearer view of the “ apostles ;” 
but, so very decrepit did the greater number appear, on a close inspec- 
tion,—-their faces so sad and vacant; there was such a trembling eager- 
ness after the food in the baskets, now hidden from their sight ; such a 
shouting into their deaf ears ; such a guiding of feeble steps and blinded, 
blear eyes, that I wished we had avoided this painful part of the specta- 
cle.—An Art-Student in Munich, by Anna Mary Howitt. 
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THE QUEEN REVIEWING HER TROOPS AT CHOBHAM. 


The review and sham fight of yesterday took place in the presence of 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, the Court, and an 
amazing concourse of spectators. The weather, although it several times 
assumed a very threatening appearance, held up well, and the spectacle 
therefore possessed nearly every requisite to ensure its brilliancy and suc- 
cess. In a purely military point of view the display of Friday was cer- 
tainly more splendid, lasting a considerably longer time, and involving 
manceuvres of great delicacy and beauty, which showed off the whole 
force to the utmost advantage, But the accessory attractions of a Roy- 
al visit, and of more than 100,000 people as eye-witnesses, were wanting ; 
and these, added to the picturesque effect of the encampment itself, fully 
made up for the inconveniences which nearly every one who was present 
yesterday had to encounter, both in going and returning. The Queen, 
with her usual punctuality, arrived on the ground at 11 o’clock precisely. 
She and her Royal visitors had come to the Staines station of the South 
Western Railway, and thence proceeded by carriage through Portnal- 
park, the seat of Colonel Challoner, to the common. By this time, early 
as it was, an immense concourse of people had assembled, who swarmed, 
like bees, upon every hillock and knoll that promised a commanding view 
of the military operations. Soon after daylight in every direction they 
were on their way to the heath—the majority pedestrians, vigorously push- 
ing forward along the dusty footpaths—crowds squeezed into the interior 
or perched upon the roofs of woru-out omnibuses—and many so wildly 
intent upon the spectacle before them that any amount of extortion in the 
shape of fly-hire was patiently submitted to by them. A large number 
posted in their own carriages from town, or were met by them on leaving 
the railway. The show of equestrians was unusually great—so great, 
indeed, as to form a striking feature of the day’s display, for in no country 
but our own, probably, could an occasion of the kind have collected 
together so many well-mounted gentlemen and ladies—all so evidently at 
home in the saddle. 
On the summit of the ridge which forms the site of the Encampment the 
spectators had chiefly collected ; but as curiosity impelled them, and the 
regiments were seen forming on their private parades, numbers made their 
way down into the hollow ground on the northside of the Camp, and there 
watched their chance for a elose view of the Queen and the Royal cortége 
passing along the lines. This they conjectured would be one of the finest 
spectacles of the day, and they were not disappointed. The approach was 
announced by each battalion firing three rounds from the right, the Horse 
Artillery and the batteries also saluting. Her Majesty, on arriving at the 
common, left her carriage and mounted a splendid charger. She wore on 
her riding hat a plume of military feathers, and looked remarkably well. 
Prince Albert, in Field Marshal’s uniform, rode on her left, and the King 
of Hanover, his horse led: by one of his Aides-de-Camp, on the right. Lord 
Hardinge, with a brilliant staff, preceded the Royal personages ; and in 
front of him was Lord Seaton, the general in command of the division, 
also attended by his staff. The cortege was led on by a Guard of Honour 
formed by a detachment of Life Guards. A blaze of uniforms, among 
which some Hanoverian and Prussian were conspicuous, followed imme~ 
diately behind Her Majesty, and then came a throng of equestrians and 
some few carriages. It is quite impossible to exaggerate the brilliancy of 
the scene as the Royal party at a slow pace passed from regiment je ne 
ment, drawn up each on its respective parade ground, the bend © bc 
saluting them with the national anthem and presentingarms. 4 e sp an 
dour and extent of the cort?ge was a thing of itself worth going scme rf 
tance to see, and, though its strictly military character was me a ‘ 
perhaps the leaven of well-mounted civilians was felt to be ra The ry 
vantage than otherwise by the great body of the spectators. a . orn 
seemed to enter thoroughly into the spirit of the — +o sa % \ e 
troops with almost soldierlike precision. She passed close along the line 
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wings being thrown forward while the centre recedes, and the whole fol- often terminate, it is perhaps fortunate that it would be equally impossi- 


lows very much the disposition of the ridge, which here runs in @ succes- 
sion of undulating heights across the common. The Royal ney first 
ted the Cavalry on the extreme right, then the brigade of Foot 
Guards, then the two brigades of Infantry, and lastly the Artillery. The 
camp of the Rifles terminates the position on the left, and it would have 
rotracted the inspection ifthe men had been drawn up in front of it. 
hey were, therefore, brought nearer to the other regiments with which 
they are brigaded. On Monday a road had been made by large fatigue 
parties of the whole division for the passage of the Royal cortege along 
the entire line. This was very nece n parts of the ground—that of 
the Foot Guards especially, some prescriptive right condemning them to 





minated, they all marched off to the rear of the Camp, and, following the 
line of road which descends towards Chobham-place, took up @ sheltered 
position under the brow of the hill, the three brigades forming three con- 
tiguous open columns—the Guards on the left, the 2d Brigade next it, the 
lst Brigade on the right of that again, and the cavalry and Horse Artil- 
lery still further on. While this force, concealed on the western verge of 
the proposed battlefield, awaits the signal to commence hostilities, its in- 
trepid foe descends from the heights called Flutter’s-bill, on the east, and 
pushes forward until its advanced posts occupy an enclosure which affords 
the requisite shelter for skirmishers. There they might be seen, squatted 
in ditches or ensconced behind turf walls, apparently crouching, like so 
many partridges, from the observation of the Guards, whose lofty bear- 
skin caps might just be distinguished in front of them. About noon the 
Royal party took up a position on the high ground immediately behind 
the encampment of the 2d Brigade, and here also, as affording the best 
view, the largest number of spectators had collected. Beneath them lay 
an extensive hollow tract of land, the whole of which was readily com- 
manded by the eye, so that every movement of the troops could be dis- 
tinctly seen when once they left the covered position which they had taken 
up. Flutter’s-hill and the neighbourhood of it were also covered with 
multitudes of people, who watched with all anxiety for the moment when 
hostilities were to commence. For a time nothing was to be seen but 
single aides-de-camp galloping desperately from point to point beneath, 
and far off in the distance the cavalry stealing eastward to turn the left 
wing of the enemy. But suddenly the scene changed. The skirmishers 
of the 42d led the attack, descending from the heights, and opened a fire 
upon the men who occupied the enclosure in the hollow. Availing them- 
selves of every shelter, and, where exposed, rushing forward until they 
secured cover, the Highlanders after a hard struggle, managed to dislodge 
the enemy’s skirmishers, who retired covered by their artillery. The 
Guards joined in this attack, and it was exceedingly interesting to ob- 
serve the way in which the main body of the troops gradually followed 
and supported their advancing skirmishers, protecting themselves as well 
as they could all the while from the enemy’s fire. At length, what with 
the cavalry oanceuvring on the extreme right, to turn its position, and 
the artillery, on the heights in the rear, covering the attack, and the 
three brigades pushing forward with the most headlong vehemence, the 
foe was driven back to Flutter’s-hill, on the brow of which it stood, ap- 
parently resolved to make one last despairing effort. A threatened 
charge of cavalry induced it to form square, but the danger passed away 
or the square got smashed by a flank fire from the Horse Artillery. No 
cavalry charge was made, the ground, probably, not admitting of it. The 
crowds of people who had collected on Flutter’s-hill now found themselves, 
to their great dismay, in the thick of the fight. The close fire of blank 
cartridge they stood tolerably well. When they saw the Grenadiers, the 
Coldstreams, and the Fusiliers—old familiar friends—coming at their 
position with fixed bayonets and at a charge, they felt uncomfortable, but 
did not give way much. The 73d and 42d, however, put them completely 
to the rout, and with their discomfiture all traces of resistance disappear- 
ed. The regiments now brought their right shoulders forward by com- 

anies, the cavalry moving to the front, and the whole force defiled past 

er Majesty in quick time and in open columns of companies, their bands 
playing as they saluted. This was by far the finest feature of the day’s 
proceedings, and must have struck every one who witnessed it as a really 
splendid sight, the presence of the Sovereign and of so many thousands 
of her subjects enhancing the influence which well-disciplined and effec- 
tive troops, representing the flower of the British army, naturally exer- 
cise over the mind. 

We have said that, as a military spectacle, the display of yesterday was 
not at all equal to that of Friday. This will be better understood when 
we mention that the sham fight and return to camp did not occupy alto- 
gether much more than two hours, and that the enemy which the Chob- 
ham army overthrew so signally on the occasion consisted of 100 Sappers 
and Miners, 100 Welsh Fusiliers, and the cavalry farriers. Such a force 
only served to indicate in the vaguest way how battles are lost. The 
advance of the division. also, was too uninterrupted and unfitted to give 
more than a very general idea how battles are won. The only square 
formed was that of the small retreating band on Flutter’s-hill. The cavalry 
did not charge once, and never owed in strength on the field until 
the very close, when they led thi in defiling past the Queen. The 
charge of infantry was a very fine s _.t, but unfortunately, it was made 
up an ascent so steep that the Gua: | were completely checked in the 
middle of it. Both yesterday and on .viday military men have heen loud 
in their praises of the battalion of Rifles now at Chobham. They certainly 
are a most efficient-looking force. 

At the close of the sham fight the troops returned to camp, and Her Ma- 


jesty and the Prince having, with their illustrious guests, partaken of 


luncheon in the Royal tent, left for town. The spectators also rapidly dis- 


ble for the allies to exclude the Russians from Moldavia and Wallachia, as 
for Russia to close the Dardanelles against the French and British fleets. | 


are doomed to pass from their controul. Every thing has its price ; and 
there is no reason why a bargain should not be struck, so soon as the price 
can be agreed upon. It is a business matter, and should not be treated as 





Bluster as they may, all are very reluctant to commence an actual con- | a political one. 
flict, although Great Britain is the only European power that has the| Mr. Crampton, the British Minister, has gone to Halifax. So much the 
manfulness to avow this frankly, whilst in wealth, in concentrated energy, | better ; and we sincerely trust that, whilst on the spot, he will succeed in 


and in naval strength at least, she is the best prepared for such contingency. 


ascertaining the feelings of the Colonists upon all the points involved. It 


We trust then sincerely that this, or any tolerably equitable, arrange- | is all very fine to draw up treaties in Washington or London ; but he who 
ment may be mede, such as shall tend to the preservation of peace. Let is charged with the interests of the whole British Empire will do well to 
| 


cynics sneer at the fussy punctilio displayed ; we only pray that civiliza- 


claim and occupy the worst and dampest site in the encampment. ; phe! nnected with this topic, that is | 
When the inspection of the troops, which we have described, had ter- | ation be not retarded.—One of the items connected -, 


spread over a large space in the daily journals, is a species of mani- 
festo nominally addressed by Count Nesselrode, the Russian Minister, to 
the representatives of his government abroad, but in reality intended for 
the eye of Europe. It is, of course, a plausible and well-worded docu- 
ment ; but we think it entirely overdone, and a false move so far as one 
may guess at its proposed effect. It professes that Prince Menschikoff’s 
famous mission had reference only to the Holy Places of Palestine, whilst 
it appends the ultimatum drawn up in such general terms that, if con- 
ceded, the Turkish subjects who profess the Greek religion might be 
almost claimed as subjects of the Czar. As for the tales it tells of Turkish 
aggression and insolence, the most credulous will scarcely swallow them ; 
nor does its threat of war, couched as it is under the mild phrase of “a 
more decisive attitude,’ commit the Emperor any further than many 
others of his sayings and doings have heretofore committed him.—Respect- 
ing the manner in which Prince Menschikoff’s master might view the 
Prince’s demeanour at Constantinople and the failure of his mission, some 
curiosity has been expressed. We now read that he has been appointed 
Governor of the Crimea. Is this an honourable reward, or is it a dis- 
graceful exile, for one who carried his head so proudly ?—We cannot credit 
the report from Smyrna that two Turkish merchant vessels had been 
captured in the Black Sea by a Russian ship of war. A fresh outbreak 
in the Caucasus, also reported, appears to be at this moment in the more 
natural order of events. A new victory is ascribed to the unflinching 
mountaineers. 

Home events present little that calls for comment. The return of Ad- 
miral Corry’s squadron to Spithead is announced ; and with about fifteen 
screw-propelled and heavily mounted ships of large size lying ready for 
action, it must be owned that Great Britain can strike a hard blow upon 
the naval forces of the Czar, if affairs after all should take a warlike turn. 
His Imperial Majesty is said to have been negotiating for the purchase of 
the Franklin and Humboldt, the Havre steamers belonging to this port.— 
At length, and indeed it was high time, we learn that the government has 
seriously taken in hand the political crisis at Jamaica, for which a remedy 
is about to be proposed. So at least has Lord John Russell declared in 
the House of Commons.—The late Daniel O’Connell’s eldest son, Maurice, 
M.P. for Tralee, has died a sudden death. Inheriting neither his father’s 
talent or political influence, his name alone has rendered him’ a man of 
mark.—-The Danish Minister to Great Britain, M. de Bille, is also named 
in the Obituary.—The encampment at Chobham has drawn to it a large 
share of public attention ; and the review of the ten thousand there col- 
lected, by the Queen and Prince Albert on the 21st ult., capped the cli- 
max of this unusual military excitement. 





The latest Indian mail brings floods of tidings respecting the great conflict 
that has been carried on during two or three years, between the Chinese 
government and the insurgent forces. But it is not easy, in fact it is well- 
nigh impossible, to glean from their perusal any definite notion of the ac- 
tual state of affairs, or any clue to the probable result. That Nankin was 
taken by the rebels and then abandoned, seems to be certain, Certain also 
it is that the foreign residents at Shanghai believed themselves, at the 
latest date, to be in imminent danger of attack; and that although any 





nations will have a care. The suspicions of the invading forces must have 
been confirmed, and their ill-will engendered, by the abortive attempt of 
the Susquehannah, U.S. frigate, to ascend the river towards Nankin for 
what purpose is not clearly defined ; and also by a similar effort on the 
part of the Science, a private armed brig, manned by Americans, that 


persed, and by 5 o'clock the vast tide of population that had flowed in grounded and became a wreck. For the movements of Mr. Marshall, the 


upon the heath had almost disappeared. 


—_— -s--— 


U.S. Commissioner, in ordering the frigate up the river, we are at a loss 
to account ; but less so, as regards the smatler vessel. The recollections 


PARLIAMENTARY RESPONSIBILITIES AND CoLontat Importance.—First | of a month spent at Canton, some years since, induce us to think that this 
Dandy, M.P. “ Pwowogation to be late this year on account of some Co-| was a private adventure, which the chance of splendid profits, and the 


lonial Bills, I hear.” Second Ditto. “ Bother the Colonies! Haven’t we 


done enough for ’em this year ?—Didn’t West Australian win the Darby?” charm of serious hazards, combined to render irresistible to active and en- 


—Punch. 


terprising young men. Living in not unfrequeut intercourse with law- 











FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 


GREATSUCCESS OF VERSAILLES IN 1664. 
The most Gorgeous and A 
this country. 
‘ NINTH WEEK IN AMERICA OF 
RANCONI’S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, with all its animated s i 
4 ME, plendours—daring Chariot 
Fenty, MADISON Ql Races, Gorgeous Modern Field Sports, and other exciting and nove 


ing during the week, will be produced 


FAMOUS FETES GIVEN BY LOUIS XIV. IN 16}, BEFORE THREE QUEENS. 


stounding Pageant ever produced in 


UARE, on Monday, Wednesday and Friday Afternoons, and every Even- 


less smugglers, and sometimes called upon to defend themselves. from 
piratical attacks, in places, too, where boating and sailing constitute al- 
most their only amusement, they acquire a thirst for active life and a 
readiness to court danger, inconceivable by those who are accustomed to 
the daily routine that prevails in a settled community. We shall not be 
surprised to learn that this disastrous voyage of the Science originated 
from such causes as these, stimulated to movement by the suspension of 
commercial business. 





CAADMISSION.—Boxes, 50 cts ; Reserved Seats, $1. Pit, and Seats for Coloured Persons, 25 cents, From time to time reports reach us that the American fishermen on the 


sce under ten years of age, half price to Boxes and Reserved Seats. 
On pod ne 7 P.M. ; Performances to commence at 8 P. M 


coast of Nova Scotia have determined to make armed resistance to the 


mence at half past >, EM + °% Afternoon performances, doors open at 2. Performances com- | British cruisers, that are detailed for the unpleasant duty of guarding their 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—NOW OPEN, _ 
A’ the Galleries, 663 Broadwa 


a vay, opposite Bond Street, from9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—th i i i 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibi ining nearly 600 original works in Painting and | *2i8 country should abet a proceeding that may lead to very serious con- 





Statuary (never before exhibited) by livi 
y living Artists. . 
#@ Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents. 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109% a 109%. 


GENE ALBION. 








countrymens’ undeniable rights. If this be true, it is much to be regret- 
ted ; but it is still more to be regretted that any portion of the Press of 


sequences, Do these patters-on-the-back of lawless men ever consider that 


——======= | the course they adopt is disreputable now, and may hereafter be fraught 


with much evil to themselves? We do not point to the contingency of a 
serious rupture between the U.S. and Great Britain, on this or any other 
subject, because we believe that common sense and a conviction of mutual 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1853. 
Further arrivals from Liverpool have pat the pul ' 
cream of the news to the 25th ult. ; bi 
date being only due here at the time of our 
more rely upon the Halifax telegraph for 
—Nor does this annou nce any solution of the 
tween Russia and Turkey, 


e put the public in possession of the 
ut the mails by the steamer of that 


interests will over-rule any temporary ill-will produced by tke writers in 
question. We allude rather to the fatal encouragement of a spirit of in- 
| Subordination to law, which is already sufficiently rife in not a few portions 
of the States. The honour and the welfare of the Republic are just as 
much bound up in the due observance of treaties, as in a ready obedience 


going to press, we must once | to constituted authority ; and those who preach and wink at a defiance of 
the “very latest” information. 


long- pending difficulty be- 
although, as usual, speculations are not wanting 


the one, because it suits their caprice or their purposes, may at some future 
day have cause to regret that their doctrine has borne fruit, in every man 


as to the probable mode of settlement, The final ieilliia te thed ened. colt interpreting law in such manner as best chimes in with his own personal 


decidedly occupy the Danubian Provinces, and that as decidedly the allied 


squadrons of France and England will cast anchor in the Golden Horn. 
Both parties having thus taken a step in advance, and unmasked asit were 
their batteries, Austria is to come forward as a mediator general, to 
advise the Czar to relax somewhat of his pretensions, and the Sultan to 
increase somewhat of his concessions, then to declare that the honour of 
every one is satisfactorily vindicated, and to dismiss the threatening 
belligerents, to fresh intrigues and the chances of the political shuffle- 
board. Smile as one may at the resemblance between such an issue to 
international quarrels, and the mode in which private affairs of honour 





advantage. We are not sorry therefore to learn, that one American war- 
steamer has already been dispatched to the Fishing Grounds, and that 


keep steadily in view that there are such places in existence as Halifax 
and St. John and Quebec. 

To what we have said above, regarding certain of our local contempo- 
raries, we beg to add another word. We cannot indeed expect that our 
taste should be consulted, in what is said here touching our countrymen. , 
Opinions of them and of their proceedings must often be uttered in a tone 
that to us is eminently disagreeable. But we ridicule any Quixotic effort 
at preventing such unpalatable speaking, or a squeamish readiness at 
taking offence thereat. Some things, however, cannot be passed by ; and 
we therefore charge the .V. Y. Herald with a wilful, malicious, and most 
ungenerous libel, in its issue of Wednesday last. We have no desire to go 
over the whole ground again ; it is only the personal paragraph that fol- 
lows, which we denounce as untrue and unmanly. That journal says, 

It is all very well for Admiral Seymour, with a large force of men-of-war, to 
bravely capture a few fishing smacks, and, after ruining the poor fishermen, 
inagion he is drubbing the universal Yankee nation, and is only prevented by 


a of magnanimity from blotting the United States out of existence alto- 
gether. . 


Were this simply an insult to an officer and a gentleman, we should cer- 
tainly not have singled it out; it would be too contemptible for notice. 
Unfortunately it is just one of those noxious remarks, that under the mask 
of waggishness contrive to do abundant mischief; although it would pro- 
bably be unreasonable to expect the Hera/d to abstain from them. But 
to copy this mean libel is sufficient ; it can scarcely be expected that we 
should condescend to refute it. 


The Coroner’s Inquest at Montreal has not yet terminated ; and in an- 
ticipating the grave issues that may follow upon its verdict, all the other 
items of Canadian news sink into comparative insignificance. One of 
them is indeed more or lees connected with this absorbing topic ; for we 
learn that his Worship the Mayor of Quebec has commenced a libel suit 
against the proprietors of the Morning Chronicle, on the ground of its 
charging him “ with a criminal neglect of duty, in not taking the needful 
steps to prevent the Chalmers’ Church Riot, on the 6th ult.” The da- 
mages are laid at £5000. It is painful enough that Montreal is destined 
to much tribulation, growing out of the more serious catastrophe that 
there occurred ; we had hoped that at Quebec the painful remembrance 
would not have been revived. 

Turn we to more agreeable matters; and on. two points at least we . 
may offer our sincere congratulations. In the first place, on the rapid 
voyage of the Lady Eglinton, screw-propeller, in thirteen days and five 
hours from Liverpool to Quebec, which is not only a most satisfactory 
passage, but which may lead to important changes in the commercial 
affairs of the Colony. In the second place, we note that the Board of 
Works is earnest in its efforts at rendering the St. Lawrence a navigable 
river, by its issues of a notice for tenders for clearing out a navigable 
channel, 200 feet in width and 12 feet deep at low summer water, through- 
out all the Rapids, from Prescott to Montreal. On the feasibility or the 
probable cost of such a project, we need say nothing. It is on the serious- 
ness with which it is entertained, that congratulations may be penned, 
And if another proof were wanted to convince us that Canada is becoming 
wide-awake to her local blessings, and hopeful for her rising future, it 
might be found in the announcement that another Grand Provincial Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Exhibition is to be held at Montreal, during the 





thing like official aid to either party had been cautiously refused by both four last days.of September. How far more gratifying are these simple 
British and American authorities, an impression was conveyed to the 
revolutionists that foreign sympathy, and something more, was enlisted 
against them. They would therefore in all probability revenge themselves President Pierce having formally signified his intention of being pre- 
upon our friends, the aliens, in the projected assault of Shanghai, unless} sent at the Inauguration of the Crystal Palace, which is to take place on 
the latter were well armed for defence. Of this the men-of-war of both | Thursday next, New York may look to a ceremonial of unusual attrac- 


records, than the most brilliant article that could be written on the po- 
lemics or the politics of the Province! 





tion. It is true that the municipal authorities find their purse-strings tied 
up by the recent alteration in their Charter, and cannot therefore organise 
a costly reception for him. What of that? The grandest of all specta- 
cles in this country is the assemblage of the masses for one common pur- 
pose—the most impressive, when that purpose is a laudable one. The 
Inaugural ceremonies will consist of Prayer, Music, and Oratory, all of 
which are most appropriate. It might be well, however, for the Direc- 
tors to bear in mind that the state of the atmosphere on that day may 
possibly render a long attendance somewhat irksome to the multitude 
that will be assembled. We see it menticned in the advertisement, that 
the spectators and listeners will be expected to stay out the whole pro- 
ceedings. We, would on the contrary, and with great deference, submit 
that the regulation might rightfully apply to the Prayers and to the 
Music, but that the assemblage should be free to go or stay, so soon as the 
Orators are fairly started. We venture thus to speak, without the re- 
motest idea of the personnel expected to figure on the occasion ; but we 
repeat that, with the single exception of the President of the U. S., to 
whom be all honour, the most eloquent of speech-makers would be far bet- 
ter relished iu a morning-paper at the p< xt day’s breakfast table, than in 
a house of glass, under a July sun. 

The sudden, unwonted, and enforced penuriousness of the City Corpo- 
ration is not to be generally imitated. The Directors of the Exhibition 
are to entertain the grandees at a banquet on Friday, to which all notabi- 
lities have been, or will be, invited. 

Word comes to us from those who ought to be well-informed, that, in 
the show of splendour about to be opened, the “ Old Countrymen”’ sur- 
pass all other Exhibitors in machinery and useful inventions. 


In a few remarks on the performances of the Cunard steam-ship 4rabia, 
Capt. Judkins, in the Albion of June the 4th, these words will be found 
set down—“ We hope and expect that the 4rabia will yet make the 
quickest time on record.’” The wish and the prophecy are accomplished, 
and we congratulate our countrymen accordingly. The particulars are as 
follows. The Arabia sailed from New York at 38 minutes after noon, on 
Wednesday, the 15th of June, and arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, the 
25th, at 10 a. m. The passage was thus made in 9 days, 21 hours, 22 
minutes ; but from this period must be deducted, as customary, the 4 
hours and 45 minutes lost in going to the Eastward, so that the real time 
is 9 days, 16 hours, and 37 minutes.—The Collins’ steamer 4rctie, in 
February of last year, made the same run in 9 days, 17 hours and 30 
minutes, 80 that the Jrabia is now the champion of the course by a matter 
of 53 minutes. Truly, considering the distance run, this may be called 






































others are under orders to follow. 
writers have yet indoctrinated their countrymen with the notion that their 
own armed vessels are to be resisted ; and we doubt not that the U.S. offi- 
cers will be more busily occupied in repressing the predatory incursions 
of their fishing fellow-citizens, than in defending their rights which nobody | The brig Advance, under charge of Dr. Kane who heads what is known 
Efforts have been made and will continue to be | as the Grinnell Arctic Expedition, touched at St. John, Newfoundland, on 
made to “ adjust the differences,” as the termruns. Perhaps they may be | the 16th ult., and sailed again, after laying in a supply of fresh provisions 
But in the meantime we protest once more, on | and other stores, on the evening of the following day. A published ex- 
behalf of our Colonial friends, against the mistaken idea, that the Fisheries ' tract from one of Dr. Kane’s private letters speaks in unstinted terms of the 


We do not think that incendiary 


has called in question. 


successful, perhaps not. 





neck-and-neck racing. Our contemporaries are for the most part dumb- 
foundered ; but we beg them to notice that we do not crow very loud over 
our victory, whilst we remind them that on the same 4th of June last w® 
freely acknowledged our defeat. 
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—« She’ Alton, 
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kindness and cordiality with which he has been greeted. Ordinary cour- | 
tesies and hospitalities might have been expected, but the Governor (K. 
B. Hamilton Esq.), his wife, the government and regimental officers, and 
indeed the inhabitants generally, seem to have been lavish in tokens of 
their good-will. Governor Hamilton, amongst other things, presented Dr. 
Kane with a fine team of trained dogs, a present which the Doctor highly 
estimates—Towards those who, having once perilled their lives in the 
search for our lost countrymen, are now again adventuring inthe same hu- 
mane but dangerous course, every true British heart must feel profoundly 
grateful. But these feelings need not be paraded ; and if we once more 
mention them, it is but to record the ineffable disgust with which we turn 
back from proofs of their existence, to the petty bickering and snarling that 
distinguish so much of international communication.—May prosperous 


‘ winds and a successful issue wait upon the Commander and the crew of the 





Advance ! 


and up to more piscatory dodges than good old Isaack Walton ever dreamed 
of, you may skip what follows, if so it please you. But you, who perchance 
dwelling inland, remote from sea or lake or river, associate with fishing, in your 
dim mind’s eye, ungentle fingers cruelly impaling live worms or minnows upon 
savage hooks, read, ponder, and envy, if the spirit of sport be in you. Know 
that the Blue Fish asketh no such defilements of the hand that taketh him. 


patente his quietus make 


With a bare fish-hook. 

Don’t you believe on our authority that he is such a fool? “Make the experi- 
ment yourself. Off with you to Dominy’s. Put yourself on board a sail-boat ; 
cruise to the Eastward of the Light House, in a six-knot breeze and on an ebb- 
ing tide; over with your line, payed out some fifteen or twenty fathoms; answer 
the first tussle at it, with a steady and continuous pull ; be careful of the gun- 
wale, as you swing your prize in-board ; and you shall agree with us that in 
Blue Fishing there is the ordinary pleasure of a yachtsman, with the super- 
added excitement of the chase—if chase it be, where you are the pursued, and 





After our sensibilities have been shocked during several months, by the 
uncontradicted accounts of a flourishing trade in slaves imported from 
Africa iato Cuba—lo, and behold, the scene changes! Cuban official in- 
dignation is awakened by the echoes of a certain debate in the British 
House of Peers ; an importer is imprisoned ; the Governor is white-washed 
and rose-watered by the Government journal of the Island ; and we are 
called upon to believe that the press of this country, the British Mixed 
Commission in Cuba, our naval officers, and in fact the world at large, have 
been led astray by false and malicious libellers—The Spanish Gaceta, 
that breaks its indignant lance on behalf of the virtuous Canedo, reminds 
as in one respect of the manifesto of Count Nesselrode to which allusion 
has already been made—it overshoots its mark. 

In accordance with the opinions of some public men, who are persever- 
ing in their efforts to make up a formidable alliance between Spain and 
Mexico, in which the latter and Cuba are to play into each others’ hands, 
nobody knows how, it may here be mentioned that General Almonte, the 
new Mexican Minister, has arrived at Washington, and has been officially 
received by the President. 


We notice the arrival of the Rev. Dr. Achilli, with his family. They 
Were passengers in the packet-ship Devonshire from London. 
oo 
THE FISHERY QUESTION, ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
A TRIP TO FIRE ISLAND, 

Many a son of toil, professional or mechanical, blessed the Calendar, that 
again this year the great national holiday was next-door neighbour to the weekly 
interval of repose. The having two successive days of relaxation was indeed 
a boon; and how largely the world’s workers profited thereby in the way of ex. 
cursions, the exchequers of rail-road and steam-boat owners could answer satis- 
factorily. But for the present we eschew tallies and statistics; though we pre- 
sume, from hospital and police reports, that the Exodus was not so complete 
but that sufficient Irishmen were left in town for a riot, and sufficient burners 
of patriotic powder to furnish a few cases of sans eyes and sans fingers. We 
can but speak of the monster train that left Brooklyn at four o’clock (nominal 
time) on Saturday, destined 


To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 


as might be seen by the monster’s disgorgements at each and every station. Had 
we been in the humour for moralizing, something might be said, en passant, 
touching the beauties of Clarenceville and other suburban sites, to which the 
traveller’s attention is invited by a sign-board. These to the reflective mind 
might, we say, have been eloquent of speculation and land manias; but our 
thoughts were waterwards. Had not our fiduws Achates decreed that the loyalest 
method of commemorating the festival of the Fourth, was to retreat as far as 
possible from turmoil and the roar of cannon? Had he not hinted also, that a 
personal investigation into the state of the Fisheries might be the means of com. 
bining profit with pleasure? Leaving the cars therefore at Deer Park—so called 
probably on the /ucus @ non lucendo system, seeing that the Deer are hunted out, 
and that Park there is none—we directed our course towards Fire Island—sur. 
named with equal propriety, for it is unquestionably connected with the main- 
land, though by a forty-mile strip of sandy beach.—Babylon did not detain us, 
albeit Achates dropped a laudatory word on the deliciousness of its cooking 
and the soporiferousness of its beds. For our own individual part we demurred 
at any Babylonish captivity; since to tell the truth, the natives clustering about 
the hostelry door put on an inquisitive, who-are-you sort of look, as the carriage 
drove up, wherever the curious expression was not merged in symptoms of a too 
exuberant hospitality. So we felt no inclination to rival Layard in our explo- 
rations. The boatman carried it over Boniface; and away, down that road of 
Ditch aspect, ended we our way, to take refuge in the hoisted sail, and the 
pleasantest of breezes, and the loveliest of American summer sunsets. 

The Government having latterly prohibited the reception of boarders at the 
residence of the Keeper of the Light House, Fire Island can boast but of one 
house of entertainment, and that one is widely known as Dominy’s. At first, 
we inclined to think that it might have been thus designated, as an awkward 
acknowledgment of some special interposition of Providence, by which alone an 
asylum could have been perched on the sand-spit whereon it stands. But an in- 
troduction to the worthy master, of that ilk, and his obliging helpmate, and 
children as it were a little box of dominoes, soon undeceived us ; whilst the dis- 
covery gave rise to a series of homeopathic witticisms, none too reverent, such 
as asking the way to the supper-room in the words, “ Dominy, dirige nos!” 
and intimating one’s choice at table by, “‘ In tea, Dominy, speravi.” Let them 
pass; but we would that we could borrow a good descriptive pen, just to 
tell the reader how the comfortable fare within is contrasted with the utter de- 
solation that reigns without. Ugliness, we contend, has its fascination as well 
as beauty. Don’t you say sometimes—not often in this favoured country, it 
is true—that a woman is ridiculously plain? Don’t you notice occasionally— 
much more frequently hereabouts, we must own—that a house or a church is lu- 
dicrously ugly? Commending this sympathy of effect upon the human mind, 
between the repulsive and the attractive, to the examination of philosophers, 
we proceed to remark, that being fresh from the smug pretentiousness of our 
most modern edifices, there was something in the external surroundings of Do- 
miny’s, when seen under the bright light of a glorious morning, that engendered 
& humoursome spirit. The idea of fencing in a small garden of sand from the 
park of sand that lay thick in all directions—the notion of a fence, that was too 
dilapidated to keep out any wandering animal, if such could by possibility be 
tempted to contemplate a trespass—the couple of cows deluding themselves into 
the belief that they were at pasture, whereas, so scant were the mere spurts of 
green, that we set the couple down as experimentally botanizing for the benefit 
of the cud-chewing race—the effort at a single-plank road to the surf-bathing 
district half-a-mile off, that shirked the job abruptly at a couple of hundred yards, 
as well it might, in view of the wearisome ocean of sand—we say that for a 
sketch of some of these peculiarities, we would that we could borrow the pen of 
one of those ready writers, who daguerreotype things for the popular magazines, 
so that you have them visibly before you. But they are clever fellows those: 
there may be ample material in our coast scene; but we have not the knack of 
describing it. 

They must surely be given to paradoxes and puzzles, these excellent Long- 
Islanders. How do you imagine they distinguish their local craft, that is to say 
the smart, handy, safe, and speedy vessels, that have one mast, stepped in the 
eyes of her, and one sail, set ‘twixt gaff and boom, to whose use they are spe- 
cially addicted? We thought the skipper was quizzing us, when he told us 
that they were called “ sail-boats.”” The appellation is generic; scarcely dis- 
tinctive. But that’s their way down yonder; over which, however, we will not 
dwell, lest our space be exhausted ere we come to the main purport of this writ- 
ing. Up then went the sail, aboard the boat that carried the fortunes of 
Achates abovenamed and ourselves, favoured by chance with the pleasant com- 
panionship of a naval officer and an artist not unknown to fame. Off we went 
from the still waters of the ]and-locked Bay, by intricate and narrow channels, 
over the Bar, and out upon the Atlantic wave; for at this present season the lat- 
ter is the feeding-ground of the Blue Fish, and it was mainly to pay our respects 
to them that this excursion was planned. And now let it not be supposed that 
we are about to borrow a chapter from Frank Forrester, if we speak briefly of 

porther proceedings. You, Sir, who are equally at home with trout or salmon, 


your prey is the pursuer. We add, indeed, for your information, that the fatal 
hook is cunningly appended or clinched to the rude semblance of a small fish, 
fashioned in bone or block-tin or mother-of-pearl. This it is that attracts as it 
is towed rapidly through the water, so that you perceive now that the captured 
are not quite such fools as one might imagine. The fun of the thing is by no 
means diminished by the fact that these fish are gregarious; so that it happens 
not unfrequently that several are simultaneously hooked to lines from the same 
boat, these latter becoming entangled, and the fish succeeding in getting clear. It 
is obvious that no great skill is requisite, since the hand that writes had never 
previously thrown a line, and yet succeeded in landing twenty-nine on our first 
day's essay when the weather was propitious, with a fair share on the second 
when there was too little wind, and the same on the third when under a double- 
reefed mainsail to check our speed, and with a sea running unfavourably high. 
In this high sea the instinctive effort at self-preservation on the part of the fish 
is remarkable. From the top of each wave, as you haul him in, he will throw 
himself desperately forward in the air. You must meet him with a quickened 
jerk, or you run the risk of being laughed at. 

Broiled to a turn under the inspection of the experienced Mrs. Dominy, we 
hold him fit for the-table of an epicure ; but if ever we pay that kindly hostess 
another visit, we shall suggest that a little less washing and soddening in salt- 
water, or any water, before cooking him, would tend to better preservation of 
his delicate flavour. And here we pause, for we would no more trespass on 
the domain of Mrs. Glasse than on that of Frank Forrester—suwm cuique. We 
may mention also, that the same desire to keep within our proper bounds pre- 
vented our inquiring whether the fish, thus alluded-to in the masculine gender, 
are not in fact the females of the species, and those pertaining to upper fish- 
dom. Is there not a savour of fashionable feminity, in this rash pursuit of a glit- 
tering trinket, only alluring whilst in fast movement? Is there no moral in the 
hook that lurks beneath? In like manner, too, we forbore ascertaining whether 
the tooth-brush handles in these amphibious regions are all converted into 
squids, which is the local term for the false and fishy baits. The sguids in bone 
are generally of such shape and size as to prompt the idea ; nor does the too- 
frequent quid prevent the suggestion from taking hold, 

Of many other things we might speak—of our naval friend’s zeal and experi- 
ence in the legitimate sport, and of his threatening attitude with well-poised har- 
poon in hand, when a voracious shark was seen in the deep water, or a sport- 
spoiling stingaree in the shoal—of the Artist’s clever and impromptu sketches in 
Achates’ pocket-book, that hugely tickled our fancy, until we found that he had 
slily caricatured Achates himself dodging the boom as we tacked, and had even 
ventured upon “ Old Albion on the Fishery Question!” This last was awfully 
presumptuous.—And, as a glance at new countries now-a-days qualifies the tra- 
veller for profound disquisitions on the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
with all manner of geographical and other useful information, we might dis- 
course largely on the graces and the glee of the South Side maidens and youths, 
who most sensibly spent their Fourth in coming by sloop-loads to toast the great 
American Eagle around the well-spread board of Dominy. And the Light- 
House itself, might not that furnish matter for an article? For, if we confess 
that, having carried our provender to the Fishing Grounds, we did but witness 
the re-embarkation of the Long-Islanders, and that as for the Light-House, we 
did not visit it at all, we still believe that custom would justify us in speaking 
of what we might have seen, had we more of time and space. As it is, we must 
hurry homewards, only pausing to say that an unexpected meeting with friends 
on Tuesday having caused us to return by way of Islip, we must own to strong 
prepossession in its favour. It is in truth a pretty place ; and right well does 
Mr. Crandall entertain his guests.—Finally, the only dull part of the business 
was the turning citywards again, whither we brought with us some experience 
in Blue Fishing, a sprig of fragrant honeysuckle the gift of a fair dame at Islip, 
and one of those horrid, bronzed, tell-tale complexions, that seem to authorise 
every one of a man’s acquaintances to exclaim, on meeting him—‘*‘ Why, where 
in the world have you been ?” 

Tae Royat CHRisTentnc.—This ceremony was fixed to take place on 
Monday the 27th ult., in the presence of the whole of the royal family, 
including the King and Queen of Hanover.—The infant prince will be 
christened by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of London. The sponsors will a the Princess of 
Hohenlohe, the Princess of Prussia, and the King of Hanover. The names 
to be given to the Prince will be Leopold George Duncan Albert. The 
Queen in the evening will giva a grand banquet, at which the Cabinet 
Ministers and great officers of state who have been invited to the ceremo- 
ny will be present. 





Crsston or A Corron District To THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT.—The Ni- 
zam has decided upon ceding to the British Government the territory 
which it demanded of him in lieu of his debt and stipulated annual pay- 
ment to the contingent. The terms of the agreement are certainly fa- 
vourable to his highness. In consideration of a revenue of 36 lacs of 
rupees (£360,000) being given up, the English Government foregoes the 
entire debt due by the Nizam, and remits an annual payment of 40 lacs 
( £400,000.) The newly-ceded district, Berar, is a continuation of the val- 
ley of Kandeish ; it immediately adjoins the company’s collectorates of 
Kandeish and Ahmednugger, and is the richest cotton district in India. 





Army. 


War-Orrice, June 24.—l4th Regt of Lt Drags; Lt McGregor, from 42d Ft, to 
be Lt, v J P Kennedy, who ex. Ist Regt of Ft Gds; Ens and Li Davie to be Lt 
and Capt, b-p, v B W Hotham, who ret. 17th Ft; Byt-Maj Bagot, from 4Ist 
Ft, to be Capt, v Bourne, who ex. 37th Ft; Ens Taylor to be Lt, b-p,v George, 
who ret; E R R Barnes, to be Ens, b-p,v Taylor. 39th Ft; Lt Baker to be Capt, 
b-p, v Hamilton, who ret; Ens Macdonald to be Lt, b-p, v Baker ; J I Lynch to 
be Ens, b-p, v Macdonald. 41st Ft; Capt Bourne, from 17th Ft, to be Capt, v 
Byt-Maj Bagot. who ex. 42d Ft; Lt Kennedy, from 14th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v 
M‘Gregor, who ex. 43d Ft; Lt Walker, from Rifle Brigade, to be Lt, v Hon B 
R Pellew, whe ex. 50th Ft; Lt Nowlan, from 70th Ft, to be Lt, v Hedley, dis- 
missed the Service by sentence of a General Court-Martial; Lt Lane, trom H-P 
RI Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Shirley, dismissed the Service by sentence 
of a General Court-Martial. 55th Ft; Mo a Whimper to be Maj, b-p, v O'Leary, 
who ret; Lt Marsh to be Capt, b-p, v Whimper; Ens Armstrong to be Lt, b-p;v 
Marsh; E F a en to be Ens, b-p, v Armstrong. 58th Ft; Gent Cadet D 
Townley, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Mayne, dec. 63d Ft; Lt Stuart, 
from 61st Ft, to be Lt, v Lowrie, app Adjt of a Recruiting Dist. 70th Ft; Lt 
Coryton, from h-p 4th Ft, to be Lt, v Nowlan, app to 50th Ft. 82d Ft; Lt H 
Morris to be Capt, b-p, v Timius, who ret; Ens Glyn to be Lt, b-p, v Morris; A 
C Campbell to be Ens, bp, vGlyn. Rifle Brigade; Lt Hon R Pellews, from 43d 
Ft, to be Lt, v Walker, who ex. 2d WI Regt; Ens Beasley to be Lt, b-p, v Bir- 
ley, who ret; Ens Benson has been permitted to retire from the Service by the 

e of his Commission. Gold Coast Corps; Serj Duke, from S8lst Ft, to be Ens, 
w-p, v Brownell, pro. 

TaF¥.—Lt Lowrie, from 63d Ft, to be Adjt of a Recruiting District, v Lt 
Shields, pro, w-p. to an Unatt Co. 

Hospirat Starr.—aAssist-Surg Reid, MD, from 34th Ft, to be Assist-Surg to 
the Forces, v J C Browne, M D, placed upon h-p. 

To be Purveyors to the Forces—Deputy Purveyor Clapp; Deputy Purveyor 
Pratt; Deputy Purveyor Wreford. 

Commmanennas—Lepety Aone Commy-Genl Knowles, to be Assist. 

Deputy Assist-Commy-Genl J Nicolson has been permitted to retire from the 
Commissariat on receiving a commutation for his half-pay, and his Commission 
has accordingly been cancelled from the 20th May, 1853. 


Obituary. 


DeaTH OF THE Marquis oF Huntiy, K.T.—This venerable nobleman died 
on Friday morning, the 17th ult., at his town house in Chapel-street, aged 92 











. He was the son of Charles, fourth Earl of Aboyne, by Lady Margaret 
Btewart, daughter of the sixth Earl of Galloway. Having married in 1791 the 
second daughter of the late Sir Charles Cope, hie lordship succeeded his father 
as fifth Earl of Aboyne in 1794, and his kinsman, the fifth and last Duke of 
Gordon, as ninth —— of Huntly, in 1836. His lordship was premier Mar- 
quis of Scotland, Knight of the Thistle, Aide de-Camp to the Queen, Colonel of 
the Aberdeenshire Militia, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of the Counties Aberdeen 
and Forfar. The second Marquis of Huntly was beheaded at Edinburgh for the 
support he afforded Charles I.; his fourth son was created first Earl of Aboyne, 
and was the present marquis’s ancestor. The three elder sons inherited, suc- 
cessively, their father’s honours, and the youngest of the three was created 
Duke of Gordon—a title which expired in its fourth possessor. When the issue 
of the three elder sons became extinct, the present peer inherited the honours 
of the second Marquis of Huntly, as heir of his fourth son, while the dukedom of 
Gordon became extinct. The deceased marquis is succeeded in the family 
honours and estates by his eldest son, the Earl of Aboyne, now tenth Marquis of 
Huntly. The demise of his lordship places several distinguished families in 


mourning. 
—_— os 


PAusic. 


The hum of preparation is again abroad. Castle Garden is to be opened on 
Monday for another attempt at Italian Opera, whereof Madame Sontag is to be 
the chief attraction, and New York’s old friend, Max Maretzek, the conductor. 
The troupe is numerous and powerful, including Steffanone, Bertucca, Amalia 
Patti, Salvi, Badiali, Vietti, Marini, Beneventano, Rossi, Rocco, and Rovere. 
They lead off with , Lucia di Lammermoor ;” and are to play three evenings 
in the week. 








Drama. 


Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are at the Broapway THEATRE, as temporary 
stars for the entertainment of the strangers in town.—At NisLo’s, the Ravels and 
Madame Anna Thillon are drawing large houses on alternate nights. With re 
ference to the former, we deem it right therefore to take back our remarks of 
last Saturday, as to their need of novelty in their répertoire. The necessity was 
obvious during the latter part of their last engagement here ; but New York is 
either blessed with a happy obliviousness, or the frequenters of Niblo’s are just 
now made up from that fluctuating population which is characteristic of all 
large cities, and especially so of this one.—With respect to the fair Madame 
Thillon, and Messrs. Hudson and Leach by whom she is aided in her present 
range of Anglicised French Operas, we really doubt whether readers would 
thank us for carrying them again through the ups and downs of this or that 
performance. 

We prefer to make room for a London article on the recent production, at the 
St. James’s Theatre, of a literary novelty from the French stage. 


Frencu PiLays.—At the commencement of the present year all Paris was in 
commotion on account of the forthcoming production of Lady Turtuffe at the 
Theatre Francais, and its progress during rehearsal was regularly reported by 
the theatrical ee as an absorbing topic of the day. Though it was not 
brought out till the 10th of February, it is said that before the end of January 
no less than 3,000 persons had applied to secure places for the first representa- 
tion. The celebrity of the authoress, Madame Emile de Girardin, as a poetess 
and feuilletoniste, and her social position as wife of the renowned editor of La 
Presse, were in a great measure, the cause of this excitement. But the title of 
the — also had its influence in awakening curiosity. People were anxious to 
see how hypocrisy, which had been treated by Moliere as a male vice in the 
most famous of his immortal works, would be made to wear female attire by 
one of the wittiest ladies of the present age. 

When the 10th of February had passed it was evident that something like a 
feeling of disappointment had succeeded the ardour of expectation. The simi- 
larity of plan between the Turtu/ffe of Molitre and the Lady Tartuffe of Ma- 
dame Girardin was the first thing that displeased the critics, for it was hoped 
that the large experiences of the authoress would have enabled her to draw her 
comedy from an entirely new source. This similarity will be shown by the fol- 
lowing very slight outline of the plot :— 

Madame de Blossac, the heroine of the piece, is the illegitimate daughter of 
an English gentleman and a gipsy. She has never been married, but she passes 
herself off as the widow of a naval officer, and during the course of the piece her 
energies are devoted to ensnare a rich old Marshal, in whose house she lodges, 
and whom she desires for a husband. Her position in the Marshal’s ménage is 
the same as that of Moliére’s Tartuffe in the house of Orgon, if we leave out of 
sight the character of Madame Pernelle. The Marshal himself is the dupe of her 
affected piety and charity, which goes to the length of making jackets for Sa- 
voyards’ monkeys, but the rest of the family see through the mask of devotion 
and give Madame de Blossac the nickname of *‘ Lady Tartuffe.” Some time be- 
fore the commencement of the piece she has been involved in a scandalous ad- 
venture in Scotland. A rey man, in stealing from her apartment, was wound- 
ed by a fowling piece which he carried, and died in consequence of the wound, 
beeause, for fear of ap ott her reputation, she called no one to his as- 
sistance. This victim of prudery has left behind him a friend named Hector de 
Renneville, who affects the destiny of Madame de Blossac in two ways. In the 
first place, he vowed vengeance for the untimely death of his friend ; in the se- 
cond place, he is beloved by her with the greatest ardour. Hence, when the 
Marshal invites her to the nuptials of Jeanne, daughter of his niece, Madame de 
Clairmont, and she finds that Hector is the bridegroom, she is alike astonished 
and — by the discovery. 

All the wiles of Madame de Blossac are now employed to break off the match 
between Jeanne and Hector. She has not only the ordinary motives of love and 
jealousy, but Jeanne being a great favourite with the Marshal, anything that 
will compromise her reputation will rid her of a dangerous rival in her empire 
over the deluded old man. It appears that during an illness of Madame de 
Clairmont Jeanne had an interview with a young man named Charles de Valle- 
ray, which was seen, not only by a gardener, but—what was much worse—by 
Madame de Blossac, whose window overlooked the garden in which the meeting 
took place. This little incident Madame de Blossac turns to good account. She 
makes Hector’s father acquainted with the circumstances, and at the moment 
when the contract is about to be signed the bridegroom receives a letter from 
his parent, which not only prevents his union with Jeanne but brings her and 
her mother into disgrace with the Marshal. 

Madame de Blossac is now trinmphant, but she is destined to fall by a blow 
struck from a quarter whence she least expected one. The Baron Destourbieres, 
a sort of en philosopher, who has been reduced to a state of serfdom to Ma- 
dame de Blossac by a large loan, and who is therefore forced to be her unwilling 
accomplice does not like his position, and is rescued from it in good time b 
Hector, who lends him funds to repurchase his freedom. With the aid of this 
new ally Hector has full means of preventing the marriage of Madame de Blos- 
sac with the Marshal, but the innocence of Jeanne has yet to be proved. Fortu- 
nately she has heard nothing of the calumnies that have been spread against 
her, and she tells her story of the interview in the garden in such an artless man- 
ner that all suspicion is at once removed. It appears that she only went into 
the garden to quiet a house dog, lest his barking should awaken her sick mo- 
ther, and being there, protected Charles de Valleray from the wrath of the sus- 

icious dog. ' 

, Hector and Mde. de Claremont being now fully convinced of the innocence of 
Jeanne, the former, who has already received the confession of Mde. de Blos- 
sac’s love is resolved to unmask her before the Marshal's family, by a stratagem 
borrowed from that which the Elmire of Moliére.employed against Tartuffe. 
She visits him in his own-lodgings, while the different members of the family 
are concealed behind various doors, and then she makes the most passionate 
disclosure of her feelings towards him. He is touched, at last, by the devotion 
of his victim, and would assist her to escape before the concealed persons come 
forth from their hiding place, but it is now too late, and Madame de Blossac, 
finding herself surrounded by her foes, avows her real character, states that 
Charles de Valleray had escaped from her window, when the interview with 
Jeanne took place, and retires with dignity, notwithstanding her signal defeat. 

Those who were disappointed with Madame Girardin’s work, on the score that 
it wanted originality, scarcely attached enough importance to the creation of 
Madame de Blossac’s character. Though the arena in which she moves is evi- 
dently formed on Moliére’s basis, she herself is a totally distinct person from 
the male Sypecene- Consumed by remorse for the death of Hector’s friend, 
grandly ambitious, not sordidly covetous, unscrupulous, and cruel in pursuing 
an end, but sincere, devoted, and even sublime in her love, she leaves her audi- 
ence in a state of doubt whether she is to be remembered with dislike or admi- 
ration. Her passions seem the result of temperament, her hypocrisy seems pro- 
duced by circumstance, and in spite of the baseness of her artifices she gives 
evidence of a generosity that, under happier influences, might have brought 
forth worthier fruits. Mdlle. Rachell, who, we believe, had a voice in accepting 
the piece at the Theatre Frangais, has made this character one of the finest in 
her répertoire. Her smooth fascination while she is the hypocrite, the gasp of 
triumph with which she perceives the success of her schemes, are but the pre- 
ludes to the terrific burst of passion with which she declares her love to Hector, 
and which strikes every spectator with something like awful admiration. Ano- 
ther excellent character is the Baron Destourbiéres. Cynics are common 
enough on the French stage, but so much wit and worldly wisdom as is put into 
the mouth of this particular cynic is not common anywhere. M. Regnier, who 
originally played the part at Paris, acts it to perfection ; his reading is the ve 
essence of ‘‘ point,” and his comic burst of delight, when he finds that he 
able to became an honest man is almost as effective in its way as one of the 
tragic bursts of Mdlle. Rachel. The young Jeanne is an ingenuité of a superior 
order, whose childish innocence is prought into strong contrast with the wo- 
manly artifice of Madame de Blossac. The manner in which Mdlle. ea “7 
cited the story of the barking dog, at Paris, rendered the scene In W " i 
occurs one of the most striking in the piece, and althongh we eo ao 
the same of Mdlle. Palmyre, who plays the character here, we are a art) 
admit that she went through an arduous task in a very pleasing and artless 


way. ; ; rt 
‘o sum up all, whether we take Lady Tartuffe as a work of lite merit, 
or asa vebicle for very fine acting on the part of Mdlle. Rachel ant. euler, 
we see no reason why it should awaken a feeling of por 4 groves nleht e 
crowded audience who witnessed its representation in London night gave 
every sign of the heartiest satisfaction. 
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New Books. 









Che Atotion. — 








| diffusea indeed. Shall we be believed when we state that it was all at the 


| circulating library already? It certainly was. For it consists of a mass 


Lord John Russell’s edition of “ The Memoirs and Correspondence of of miscellaneous excerpts from four printed, published, and well-known 


Charles James Fox,”’ 
us. What business had his Lordship to engage in such a task, with the 
certainty that he must lack time, at least, for its accomplishment ? 


is thus handled in one of the London papers before books—one of them widel 


| Sections of the “ Grattan 4 
| of the “ Courts and Cabinets of George III,” by the Duk: ‘in 
| They are introduced with rude confusion into this base jumble of literary 


It is an important fact—which we are justified, we think, in announcing |“ ¢old baked meats,” to fill a vacant corner, or serve a hungry want. 


to the public, and especially to that preponderating and immense majo- | Judging both by the ability and by the length of the contributions to which | ted by furtive, though organised contrivances. Even with the 
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, and almost universally read. We have whole management of the Court. 
emoirs,” of the “ Rockingham Memoirs,” and | stre 
uke of Buckingham. | was 
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Another circumstance which must be taken into account is this. The 

le had recently conquered the power of the Crown ; and had not = 
waked to the faintest suspicion that it was next necessary to baffle 

: Satisfied with vic pee poenet 

, the nation thought that, in that t, and more all, 

y accomplish Meantime, while the triumph was gained, the 

fruits of it were withheld—the real struggle was over ; but spoils, 

which could not now be defended by open power, were lon 
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i i i | anot! i laim ; he, that | tion which then existed, F la ime have bad the of 
rity of educated Englishmen who are interested in the career, and proud | another author, besides those already enumerated, may lay c ; } » Fox would at any time have 
of the fame of Charles James Fox—that this editorial labour of Lord John | seventh writer, in this collection of elegant and inelegant extracts, might, oppor 


gj i iH] ive, a practical joke. In-| from his tomb, far more justly than Lord John ‘ 
aoa bes Pane ot mes pe ym ay Gage cay Big conclusion. | ing-street, assert himself the veritable editor of the “‘ Memorials and Cor- 


ternal evidence, indeed, could guide the critic to no other 


ussell, from Down- 


Ps FO ig > . i i but Horace 
But some closely relevant facts, extrinsic to the composition itself, teach us | respondence of C. J. Fox.’’ Our readers will hardly believe us, 

differently. Lord John Russell had a better right than most persons liv- | Walpole is that author—his “ Memoirs” are the recondite, pot wiost gr 
ing, to have superintended the publication of Charles James Fox's memo-| generally unknown source from which these streams are ety » in 
rials. To this we would accede ; but not to a conclusion which his Lord- | Lord John’s valuable aqueduct, to the acquaintance of the public. If ever 


ship seems to have derived from that principle, 


the conclusion that it is | there was  book-making,” we have the practice flagrantly exemplified in 


better that a work of this nature should be edited badly by himself than | this wretched—we beg pardon, we mean this graceful” and “ honourable” 


edited well by anybody else. Fox was the leader of the party of which 
Lord John is leader now. It would, therefore, not be incongruous with 


| 


—lucubration. We presume that Lord John Russell’s theory is, that, pro- 
vided his name be on the title page, it little matters what may be contained 


what the Germans call “ wsthetical propriety” that Lord John should! in the book. Whatever it contains acquires at once a new and distinct 


have control over the biography of the great man who transmitted to him 
a political trust that has been rather calamitously managed, a talent that 
has not been multiplied ; and that the mission and the labours which fee- 
bler statesmanship was destined to inherit, historical ability, at least, and 
commemorative zeal should adorn and immortalize. Lord John Russell 
would be the right man, if he had exerted the nece zeal ; and he is, 
perhaps, the only man who, being engaged on the task, would have dis- 
played such a want of that quality. Nothing, in the abstract, could be 
more fit than the Whig Chief’s last selection of a literary subject, if that 
noble personage himself showed the faintest sense of the responsibility 
which is inseparably connected with his voluntary labour. Labour, in- 
deed, we cannot continue to designate his share in the rudest, hastiest, 
and most defective of compilations. The manner of pitching these clum- 
sily-arranged and ill-selected fragments of papers before the public, is an 
insult to the taste and good sense of the community ; and it is a worse in- 
sult to the memory of Fox. To any one who wished to write a becoming 
history of Fox, the materials contained in this work, and other materials 
besides, were already accessible. That portion of them which is new was, 
than the confiding reader might imagine. Unpublished, these materials 
we repeat, accessible already ; and the new portion is much, much smaller 
could have availed, quite as fully as they can now, towards a befitting bi- 
ography ; published, they but encumber the place of it with a disgraceful 
substitute, which may deter the workman while it supplies not his work. 
It is as editor of the papers of celebrated men that the feeble writer of 
“ Don Carlos” and of the “ Nun of Arrouca”’ makes his worst figure in 
literature. His ‘“ Moore” was bad enough ; but what could have induced 
Lord John to undertake on such a plan, and send forth in such a form, 
this book about Charles Fox, it is hard to divine. The effect of the work 
will be, for the present, to delay and block aside, and at no future time 
will it be to facilitate, a worthy history of the mighty leader of the Liberals 
of England—of that great man who, breaking out of the trammels of a 
rejudiced circle and an oligarchical training, so bore himself amid popu- 
defeats as greatly to hasten the day of the people’s crowning victory— 
who, long before the commonalty had the ampler franchise by which they 
hold a legal power and right to be represented, represented them unbid- 
den, spoke the feelings of voiceless masses, presaged the future, made his 
appeal to it, and supplied in his single person, so far as one man’s genius 
and courage could supply them, the wants of a time not yet at its “ ful- 
ness,’”’ the deep and dark void of an uncompleted constitution. Such was 
no subject for the careless and cursory pen of an official dilettante, who 
mistakes the entire meaning of Machiavelli’s almost lyrical phrase of ‘ no- 
bile ozio;” and who, by a living anachronism, stands forth an example 
still of the generation of “ authors of quality.’ Fox is not one of those 
historical characters about whom it is decent to write books, consisting of 
hasty labels on the backs of miscellaneous letters. An opponent of Fox’s 
olicy would not have dared to edit his “ Memorials” in the way we 
ar described. A Tory ought not, and few Tories would, write thus 
about the great Whig. What, then, shall we say of the most supercilious, 
the most negligent, the most hurried of editors of such a work, if that edi- 
tor be himself a Whig, if he be himself the leader of the Whigs, if he be no 
other than Lord John Russell. It may be pleaded that he had not time 
to do justice to the work. Then, why do injustice to it? Why undertake 
it at all? not occupy the ground of others? and why prevent a task from 
being done well, which ought to be well done if done at all? Are there 
no Whigs left who would have found the necessary leisure—who would 
have made the “ nodile ozio’”’—who would have applied the well-deserved 
attention, which we have a right to expect, from the editor of such a prv- 
duction? But it is “ graceful’ and “ honourable” ina statesman, we sup- 
pose, when driven from power (Lord John’s later literary achievements 
were accomplished while out of office), to know how to console himself by 
refined and liberal pursuits, and to show himself at home in a region of 
thought at once more tranquil and more elevated than the fierce arena of 
actual politics. It might just as well be said, that it is graceful and ho- 
nourable to a statesman, when driven from power, to cultivate the Fine 
Arts. And most incontestably, so it is, if he only knows how. It would 
justly excite admiration, if he who had proved his capacity to be a great 
Prime Minister, should, in the intervals which broke his tenure of authority, 
aint pictures like those of Raffaelle, or even carves vases like those of 
nvenuto. To exercise one’s superiority is always honourable to a man’s 
self, besides being, in general, not a little useful to his fellow-creatures. 
But we cannot say quite so much in favour of the practice, if we may be 
permitted the phrase, of exercising one’s inferiority. It would, doubtless, 
be very glorious to Lord John Russell, in his seasons of political adversity, 
to write another ‘“‘ Novum Organum,” or another such biography as the 
“ Life of Savage.’ But to produce a book like these memoirs (for all his por- 
tion ofit, either asa contributor or asa superintendent)is no more “graceful” 
no more “honourable,” and no more creditable than it would be to paint a 
scene which an alehouse keeper would not take at a gift for his sign-board, or 
todischarge the duties ofan admiral, or of a surgical operator, in the manner 
in which Sydney Smith begs us to imagine his Lordship ready to assume, and 
safe to perform them. It is not the writer who gains credit, it is litera- 
ture which loses credit. by productions of the “ graceful” and “ honoura- 
ble” class. One among many peculiarities of the pages before us is that 
not only they constitute an ill-assorted compilation from the pens of sep- 
arate contributors, without any plan, but that much, very much, of what 
is here meant to elucidate the Fox correspondence has already appeared 
before the public. Lord Jobn Russell’s share of the commentary is the 
smallest which ingenuity could concede, in an endeavour to assume the 
name and position, without discharging the duties of an editor. There are 
two sorts of self-sufficiency. One makes a man conceive that, if he takes 
pains, he can do anything that any other man could do, or hasdone. Itis 
a delusion, as a thousand examples would prove. To furnish such exam- 
ples, to adduce even one of them, would be a waste of time. But there 
another description of self-sufficiency which is still more odious. and yet, 
still more laughable. It persuades, it convinces a man, not only that he 
can do whatever others may have done, but do it without taking pains ; 
that what with them may have been a laborious achieyement, will with 
him be the effect of mere volition, and that their difficultly is his facility. 
We have already remarked that, in all appearance, Lord Joh: Russell 
considers it better that the first regular and methodical attempt to produce 
® work upon the life and character of Fox should be badly executed by 
himself, than successfully performed by another. And the only proof 
which his Lordship could give that this is not his opinion, would be the 
frank avowal of his conviction that no trouble, no care, no zeal, no oppor- 
tunities of leisure, and no expenditure of pains were needful to enable him 
to accomplish adequately the task which he had assumed. He has done 
it badly. We do not know whether, by exerting himself, he could have 
done it well; but, as he has failed, and has not used exertion, he either 
thought that by him, success could be secured without it, or he 
thought that failure was to be preferred to it. We, on the contrary, main- 
tain that the very fitness of the man (arising out of his position) to snper- 
intend this work, only added to the responsibility of undertaking it, and 
heightened the obligation to do it with a will—to do it with a conscience. 
A person might fairly be careless to whom others, better entitled, had de- 
ferred the execution of what they should rather have themselves done ; 
but he who must refuse a task before anybody else will assume it, ought 
either not to prevent it from being carried into effect by those who would 
be earnest in it, or to bring some earnestness to it himself. 

Lord John Russell’s share of the comments designed to throw light on 
the career of the hero is even less respectable in quality than in quantity. 
Mr. Allen and Lord Holland come next in feebleness. The other con- 
tributions, except that correspondence itself which forms the basis and 
virtual subject of the work, are republications. This is literally the fact. 
Except the portions we have mentioued, what else, less accessible in- 
trinsically than the “ letters,” do these volumes contain? Nothing what- 
ever. Not one word. Not one syllable. All the rest, we assure the 
reader, was accessible enough. It isno addition to the stores of public in- 
formation ; none to public information of that sort which is very widely 


value. Else, why print, not a few occasional passages from a previously- 
published work, to illustrate an argument, or to attest a statement, but 
whole chapters and sections, standing on their own original merits, and 
serving no other purpose in the absurd scrap-book to which they are thus 
bodily transcribed than to fill or kill space, and to save the noble editor 
trouble. No one would interfere with the wish of a Whig statesman, in 
the position of Lord John Russell, to write about the greatest of Whigs, 
Charles Fox. But when the editor has delegated to the living 
and to the dead the fulfilment of a task which, he at the same time 
publishes as his own, we hardly know which to despise most—his 
literary effrontery, or his political insensibility. He is born in the pur- 
ple like John Cantacuzene, and yet cannot even gloze about Con- 
stantine. 

Yet we will not be unjust ; we acknowledge that, whatever may be the 
defects of these volumes—defects in the selection of the matter, defects in 
its arrangement, defects in the whole plan and in its whole execution— 
there is, at least, some original writing of Lord John Russell’s. It is not 
much in quantity ; some may think that this is an advantage ; and some 
that it is a pity there is not less still. But we will quote, as a specimen, 
the most striking of the contributions due to the editorial hand. Somebody 
asked Fox “ how it was that he contrived to catch the cut balls so well at 
tennis?” “ It is,” replied Fox, “ because I ama very painstaking man.” 
An asterisk here calls the reader’s attention to a foot-note. Glancing to 
the end of the foot-note, the reader observes that the initials of Lord John 
Russell, “J. R.,” are appended. The three lines and three quarters, of 
which the note is composed (including the space occupied by the “ J. R.”) 
constitute one of the original passages which his Lordship has contributed 
to the laborious elucidation of the Fox papers and the high enrichment 
of these two large volumes. It is, then, with no small interest t iat the 
passage is perused. It runs thus :—‘Cut balls are halls which pass just 
over the net, and do not rise high above the floor of the tennis-court. It 
was Lord Holland who asked Mr. Fox this question. The answer is only 
valuable as showing that in no art is excellence attained without labour. 
“J, Re” 

Now, it would have been no slight loss to the world if Lord John Rus- 
sell had happened not to have enjoyed the noble leisure requisite for the 
composition of this important though condensed essay, among the others 
which he has inserted in the “Memorials.” First, we obtain from the 
brief lucubration in question a fact in sporting history, viz., the solution 
of the problem of what “cut balls” are at tennis. Secondly, we have 
another fact, a fact in gossiping, something in the Ana department, certify 
ing us who it was that asked the vital query of Fox ; it was Lord Hol- 
land. Thirdly, we have a very profound original and startling moral re- 
flection from the annotator himself, propounded ina rather artful manner. 
The reflection is that excellence is attained in no art without labour, not 
even in that of tennis. Lord John Russell's sleepless anxiety to inculcate 
a high moral lesson of this nature seizes even the sportive illustration of 
the game at which Fox was adroit. At the same time his Lordship (on 
his guard against hero-worship) so frames his remark that the reader is 
saved from the otherwise inevitable mistake of regarding with too vague 
and too idolatrous an admiration Fox’s astounding reply to Lord Holland’s 
overwhelming question. “The answer,’ observes Lord John, in a cau- 
tionary manner, “is only valuable as showing, &c.; lest we should have 


| the people, if only the people had yet begun 
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to discern that the réal prin- 
ciples of the revolution, though in fall theoretical recognition, were not 
in full practical operation. Very little importance is to be at 

any supposed reaction after Walpole’s long Whig administration ; because 
Walpole was no people’s man, but a real Whig of the old schoo: Bee 7 
nothing more —a Whig of the times of their “ Discipline of the Secret,” 
supported by his party while they thought him a good oligarch, deserted 


| by them as soon as they found that he was an unmanageable autocrat. 


We give rather more weight to what is fairly and truly said of the per- 
sonal character of Fox himself. He was rather idle in bis dieposiiten. ail 
never once did full and perfect justice to his Titanic powers. He was 

rofuse in his expenditure, and not decent in his life. He loved power 

ess, and pleasure even more, than fame. The good of his country and the 
advancement of the whole human race, and, above all, the deliverance of 
6 gone classes from any grievous wrong, were objects which could and 
did excite in his large heart and ardent brain the fire of a noble enthu- 
siasm. To those objects he would have sacrificed his life, and even a game 
at guinze ; but for those objects, he would not have forsworn quinze for 
six months, during the best period of his career. He was a frenetic gam- 
bler—the most devoted, and probably the most unfortunate frequenter of 
the notorious club at Almack’s. Strange was the scene which its interior 
exhibited. On the table lay commonly some ten thousand pounds, in 
specie alone, piled in a circular colonnade of fifty guineas to each rouleau. 
Around stood wild and peregrinate figures, wearing great coats of frieze 
or leather tunics for luck ; on their heads conical high-crowned hats, 
adorned with feathers and streaming with ribbons of various colours. 
They wore masks, to hide the contortions of countenance which joy, des- 
pair, and anxiety excited. At each player’s elbow rose a neat ‘daha su 
porting his tea, and a wooden bowl, with or moulu edge, for his gold. 

n that room, amid that company, time flew unheeded, or marked onl by 
the silent catastrophes of the stakes, and by the change and the ruin of 
large fortunes. To enter that room great oblations were made, great in- 
terests were immolated. Money was borrowed at incredible usury from 
Jews; and Fox even denominated the apartment where his lenders used 
to await him at home his “ Jerusalem Chamber.”’ His prodigious abili- 
ties were never duly cultivated or fully exerted ; and cultivated and 
exerted as they were, they never procured for him with a half-scandalised, 
half-indulgent public, the credit, the influence, and the ascendancy to 
which he might have so confidently aspired. We believe the mental 
powers of Pitt to have been inferior ; we believe his policy to have been 
unhappy ; and yet we wonder not at his constant triumphs over this reck- 
less competitor. On one occasion, on which Fox shone with peculiar 
lustre in the House of Commons, his preparation is known to us through 
Horace Walpole. ‘“ Fox,’’ he observes, “ was dissolute, dissipated, idle 
beyond measure. He was that very morning returned from Newmarket, 
where he had lost some thousand pounds the preceding day. He had 
stopped at Hockerel, where he found company ; had sat up all night 
drinking, and had not been in bed when he came to move his bill, which 
he had not even drawn up.” Of the triumph he gained, under these cir- 
cumstances, Walpole adds, “ This was genius—was almost inspiration.” 

It was. A more extraordinary man has seldom appeared in civilised 
history than this lavishly-endowed, erratic, and brave-hearted Englisb- 
wan. His father’s miserable ag | he early unlearned, and replaced 
with better things in what concerned the public ; but from its fatal effects 
he never was delivered in what regarded himself. One Whig of the true 
school delayed and somewhat warped his career, misdirected his character, 
and destroyed his personal happiness: that Whig was his father. Another 
has now, by these ‘‘ Memorials,” committed an ill-deserved slight on his 
transcendant political renown. 


Hine Arts. 
AN EXHIBITION OF MEDILAZVAL CABINET WORK. 
The London journals are filled with eulogistic descriptions of this grand 








erroneously conceived it valuable in every respect. By the by, Lord 
John would have used English expressive of his meaning had he said, “ is 
valuable only as’’ instead of “is only valuable as,’”’ which latter signifies 
that it is not something else as well as valuable “in showing” the way 
“to attain excellence in any art.” 

We are surprised that Lord John Russell should, in this work, have 
laid so much stress on the necessity of taking pains with whatever one 
does, and of always using laborious exertions if one would attain ex- 
cellence. Does he think the game of tennis more difficult, or more deserv- 
ing of attention and of pains, than the art of properly and adequately 
editing an historical and political record of the highest interest, like these 
“Memorials” of Charles Fox? Or does he deem it more important to 
play tennis “ excellently,” than to edit such a work excellently ? 

His Lordship commences the book by informing the reader with the 
methodical and emphatic manner of a certain school of preachers, that he 
proposes “to divide his materials into six distinct periods ;”’ whereupon 
he proceeds to enumerate them ; and lo! we get seven periods out of the 
six. Falstaff could not have done better ; and he would certainly have 
avoided the apolegetic note which is given for this increase of the “eras 
in buckram,”’ 

Eager to get away from the pococurante Augustulus of the Whigs to 
the greatest man of whom the annals of that illustrious party can boast— 
and to whose memory we earnestly wish a worthy biographer—we turn at 
last to Charles Fox. He was born after the days of Parliamentary cor- 
ruption—as distinguished from electoral corruption—had ceased : with a 


Walpole—with less passion for power, and, alas! with stronger general 
passions—with a more feverish love of pleasure, a keener zest for imme- 
diate excitement, a stormier temper, a warmer heart, and a more exube- 
rant imagination ; buoyant, ardent, confident, generous, uncontrollable ; 
that man suddenly came upon the political scene, who, of all that ever 
figured in this country, was the most capable of “ wielding the fierce de- 
mocracy,”’ had it been. But the day of the democracy was not yet. It is 
as though the magician, who had learned the most potent of spells over 
the most potent of the spirits, had preceded the creation of that very mi- 
nister ; but now that the spirit is abroad, he well knows, too late for the 
“charmer,” his dead master. The spell is active, and the worker sleeps. 
Charles James Fox was born just twenty years before the two men who 
have given to the times in which we now live their very “form and pres- 
sure ;” just twenty years before Napoleon and Wellington ; he was born 
just ten years before his great rival the second Pitt, and in the same year 
with the most remarkable man in the modern history of Germany, John 
Wolfgang Goethe. 1749, 1759, and 1769 are memorable dates. Just one 
century before the birth of the illustrious Commoner, Charles 1. was exe- 
cuted, and the principles of “ the Great Rebellion” gained their culmina- 
ting point. Just sixty years before his birth, those principles which, for 


sient reaction, emerged again under a safer, more mitigated, and more 
durable form, and were made triumphant at the Revolution. About the 
exact time of his birth the House of Stuart, the representative of arbitrary 
power in England had made its last desperate struggle in vain; and at 
the same epoch, began gently in France the movement which was destined 
to lead by a bloodier path to a more nugatory revolution, in the over- 
throw, however, of a still older and more arbitrary dynasty. 

Fox entered very early in life upon his political career ; he voted and 
— in the House of Commons before he was of age. Nor was the great 
rival long behind him, who ten years his junior, was destined to die at 
nearly the very same period, after having won an immeasurably longer 
portion of administrative power. Two circumstances vonspired to give 
Pitt a decided advantage in this respect over Fox. The horrors of the 
French Revolution spoke to the eye ; the ulterior and more permanent 
tendency of it as well as its irresistible force spoke only to the under- 
standing. Sensible effects take the lead of long-sighted reasonings, in 
point of time. It may indeed be as vain to bring water-engines against a 
volcano in eruption, as to endeavour to repress by arms such an outburst 
as the French Revolution; but men could be more readily induced to 
make even that vain attempt than to listen, in the first frenzy of their re- 
pugnance and alarm, to consolations about the fertilizing properties of the 
lava which the fire would leave behind it—about the folly of seeking to 
control that which inevitably would and must have its way—and about 
the pestilent nature of much, very much, of what was sure to be (all efforts 
notwithstanding) consumed by its rage. Fox was doomed now, as in the 
previous instance. of the infatuated American war, to address his country- 
men with the sublime curse of Cassandra upon all his words. Pitt shot 





the rapids, while Fox was battling with the current. 


far greater genius, both for politics proper, and for oratory, than that of 


a whole generation, had been buried under the tide of a fierce but tran- | 





display, now on view at Gore House, Kensington, once the well-known 
residence of Lady Blessington. As a contrast with the modern exhibitions 
now so mueh in-vegue, and as affording an opportunity for the designer of 
decorative furniture to modify and improve his taste, it has been warmly 
greeted by the press and the public. The historical associations that are 
mingled with many of the articles, contribute in no slight degree to their 
value and interest. Believing therefore that the subjoined extracts are 
well worth the space they occupy, we borrow them from two of our Lon- 
don contemporaries—taking a general sketch from one, and a few details 
from another. . 


The most incurious and apathetic will scarcely fail to derive some gra- 
tification from a visit to this Exhibition ; but the artist, archeologist, the 
virtuoso, and above all, every grade and description of manufacturer, de- 
signer, or workman, whose vocation is to plan or execute similar appur- 
tenances of luxury, will, no doubt, resort to Gore House, as to a school 
where each may find instruction. Special Exhibitions such as this are in 
every way commendable ; their novelty and temporary nature even invest 
them with an influence which is not so directly manifested by permanent 
collections,—whose contenis are apt to accumulate year after year un- 
heeded, because not brought, as it were, home to the public. The man- 
agers of the new Department of Science and Art are evidently fully alive 
to this fact, from the notice already given in the Catalogue of the intended 
periodical formation of special collections :—that for next year being an- 
nounced as to consist of works in metal of all kinds. The present Exhibi- 
tion we may welcome as the first palpable instalment in realization of 
those magnificent projects that promise to place this country on a proper 
footing of care for Art and its monuments. The choice in the first instance 
of “ Cabinet Work,’’—in other words, “ Ancient Decorative Furniture”— 
was judicious. In the category of furniture, as in architecture, all speci- 
alities are compromised ; and In it, as was desirable in the outset, the ab- 
stract, esthetic conditions of Industrial Art were calculated to be most 
fully exemplified. 

Reverting, however, to the Exhibition as regards the general visitor :— 
the aspect of the several rooms, filled with the most gorgeous specimens 
procurable, is very novel and interesting. Whatever object the eyesrests 
on, will be found to suggest some special consideration, either intrinsic or 
of association. Here, a Gothic Buffet, with its traceried panels and its 
quaint mouldings, leads the mind away to Rhine castles perched high on 
their vine-clad cliffs :—these stately chairs, those coffers, that gorgeous 
chandelier, even yon faded hanging, we have seen time and often in me- 
lancholy, deserted saloons of old Venetian or ae Florentine palaces, 


small windowed, dark,—in narrow streets like deep ravines betwixt hoary 








piles of stone,—we have seen those cabinets, with their rich mosaics such 
as the Medici and Strozzi may have treasured up. Holland, with its in- 
dustry, its wealth and its Eastern commerce, is recalled by stately work in 
which the dark ebony, hard and lustrous as polished marble, storied with 
innumerable sculptured subjects, would seem to have required a life of pa- 
tiént labour for its production. That quaint cabinet, with its miniature 
gables and pillars, suggests old German houses. Then comes France :— 
first, her famous Renaissance of Fontainbleau and Touraine,—then, the 
gorgeous “ ameublement” of the time of Le Grand Monarque, “ when 
France, eclipsing Italy, became the acknowledged country of the Arts. 
Here are the chairs, tables, cabinets and mirrors used by Moliére’s Marquis 
and “ Précieuses Ridicules,” Jodelets and Mascarilles. Then, again, we 
are reminded of the luxury and frivolity of the next reign :—and so sug- 
gestive is this part of the ‘Exhibition, that we can almost fancy we hear 
the rustling brocadeés of the hooped and powdered ladies, Pompadours and 
Du Barrys. as they rise from the tapestried chairs or glide about with 
stately step amid a Ei of or moulu and vermeil. Nor are our own old an- 
cestral mansions unrepresented. Knowle and Penshurst have sent their 
choicest treasures of bygone magnificence ; and here we can establish 
mental relation with historic kings and queens—Charles, James, William, 
Anne, even down to George and Queen Charlotte. Here are the very 
chairs on which they sat, and the mirrors that have reflected their living 
lineaments.—.Atheneum. - 

The whole collection includes about 120 articles the larger po 
of which have been lent by Her Majesty and Earl Amherst. The styles 
principally represented are Italian, German, French, and English Renais- 
sance, and several of the period of Louis XIV. and XV. and of the latter 
period of the French monarchy. The most ancient work in the exhibition 
dates about 1480, and has an evident German origin ; there is much in the 
collection from which many useful lessons may be culled by the artist and 
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workman ; and it is not too much to hope that while, for practical pur- 
poses and good workmaasbip, the cabinet work of the present day vastly 
exceeds the productions of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries as here ex- 
hibited, mauy of the suggestions of artistic ornamentations which they 80 
strikingly furnish, may be added to the —. and excellence of the far- 
niture of our own time. If there is one quality more than another de- 
serving of notice, itis undoubtedly that amount of attention which ap- 
to have been paid to the perfection of all the ornamental part of the 
work. We would first notice a curious carved-oak cabinet of the Italian 
le, date 1520, lent by Mr. Auldjo. The beautiful arabesque work with 
h the article is adorned, deserves the highest praise for the care and 
attention bestowed upon it. The cabinet is supposed to have been execut- 
ed for the Orsini family, and is reputed to have been the work of Jaco 
da Canova. A carved oak buffet’(1530), Flemish style, lent by I. K. 
Branel, Esq., probably the work of Paul Van Schelden, is remarkable for 
masterly treatment and excellence of manipulation. There is, too, a 
Venetian coffer in chestnut wood, of the cinque cento style (1560), lent by 
H. Magniac, Esq. On the central panel, in alto relievo, is a representa- 
tion of Cesar crossing the Rubicon, a cartouche beneath bears the inscri 
tion, “ Eamus jacta est alea;”” on the epposite side Cesar triumphing in 
his car, is crowned by Victory, and is driving a band of captives before 
him ; beneath are the words, “ Veni, vidi, vici.” The details of the work 


accounts relative to the management of the property and of purchasing 
the neighbouring marshes belonging to the Princess before mentioned. 
Now, the Princess is known to be one of the hardest bargainers in Europe. 
Her gigantic revenues derived from all kinds of property existing in all 
kinds of places is barely sufficient to support the expenses incurred by the 
regal train de vie she has adopted in order to brave her husband, and 
therefore, all these circumstances considered, the unfortunate envoy from 
the other great lady was sincerely pitied by all who knew him for the 
hardness of the task which his sovereign lady had imposed upon him. 
However, the envoy, nothing daunted, presented himself to the lady with 
his propositions. ‘He was graciously listened to, for he is young and 
avenant representative of one of the most noble houses of Spain, and, 
moreover, what never comes amiss in the eyes of great ladies of all coun- 
tries, he is one of the most exquisite and tasteful dressers in Europe. He 
took the greatest care to appear before the great lady with all his advan- 
tages, and among the most conspicuous was a magnificent diamond of the 
largest size and purest water, which he wore upon his little finger, and 
which he displayed rather ostentatiously as by the most graceful gesture 
he waved his hand with his fingers en papillon whenever the lady sug- 
gested an objection which he had the power of removing. Female cupi- 
dity is proverbial, the Jady’s love of diamonds known all over Europe. 
She possesses the finest collection from her husband’s mine in the whole 





are admirable in execution. The arms on the escutcheon, as well as the 
artist, are unknown. Near this last article is a magnificent Femish carved 
ebony cabinet (about 1630), lent by R. Holford, Esq. It is probably one 
of the most elaborate specimens extant of ornamental carving in ebony. 
The subjects represented in relief on the outer doors are Jephtba’s Vow, 
and Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. On one of the fascia is represent- 
ed the Finding of Moses, from Raffaelle. Several of the bas-reliefs on the 
inner doors in the centre of the cabinet are beautifully executed. Esau 
selling his Birthright is remarkable for simplicity of treatment, as well as 
for beauty of execution. A carved French Renaissance cabinet (about 
1570), lent by Baron L. Rothschild, is a beautiful specimen of carving in 
aito-relievo, more especially the draped female allegorical figures in the 
lower panels. From the monogram, with a crescent and other initials, it is 
suppose! that this work belonged to Diana of Poictiers, the celebrated mis- 
tress of Henry II. , 

If we pass from articles of carved wood, to the works of a later period 
where various changes in surface treatment are introduced, the ormolu 
mountings, buh! work, pietra dura, and inlays of various: kinds are em- 
ployed, we shall still find the same amount of careful attention to orna- 
mental details. One of the most striking specimens of attention bestow- 
ed on ormolu ornamentation is a cabinet in mahogany and ormolu, which 
has been justly described as “ one of the most perfect examples of finished 
workmanship ever produced.” Every part of the ormolu work is a perfect 
study, and it is impossible to conceive of greater perfection in metal chas- 
ing. The work is one lent by the Queen, and was made by the celebrated 
French cabinet-maker Gautier. Her Majesty has also a rich and noble 
ebony cabinet, with chased ormolu mountings, in the German style (1630). 
The metal enrichments of this work—-admirable examples of-German 
agg ornamentation—are beautiful, not less in design than in execu- 
tion. There is also a very admirable German secrétaire in ebony and 
ormolu, sent by Mr. H. Farrer, the subjects represented being Diana in her 
car, drawn by stags, with attendant nymphs. 

Many of the works in pietra dura, or ing mosaic ornamentation, 
are of the highest merit. The Duke of Northumberland contributes a 
magnificent work in pietra dura, which shows traces of having been exe- 
cuted for Louis XIV. The Florentine mosaics, with which the work is 
richly inlaid, are of great beauty, and many of the stones composing them, 
such a: jasper, lapis lazuli, and others, are of great value. A small cabi- 
net of pietra dura, belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, in the Italian 
style, apparently of Florentine workmanship, attracts considerable notice 
from the very tasteful manner in which some of thé mosaics in the small 
pace!s are arranged. Sir A. Rothscild, Bart, has a cabinet, of about the 
middle of the 18th century, inlaid with Venetian glass paste, in imitation 
of lapis lazuli, which has a costly gorgeous effect. There are also deser- 
ving of notice in this style a Florentine cabinet, lent by the Duke of 
Devonshire ; an Italian inlaid cabinet in ebony and pietra dura (1640), 
belonging to Mr. J. Auldjo; an ebony cabinet, with — of mosaic, 
sow Willoughby d’Eresby, and a cabinet of the Duke of Northum- 

and. 

The specimens of buhl work are more numerous, perhaps, than any oth- 
er description. Her Majesty has a beautiful specimen of thisclassof work, 
consisting of a writing-table with nest of drawers, probably one of the 
earliest specimens of bubl work extant. From the armorial bearings it is 
presumed to have belonged to the De Retz family. There is also a buh! 


world, and is every day adding to its value. The sight of this one, larger 
and more brilliant than any in her écrin, stirred up her covetousness in a 
moment. She grew acharnée for its possession, and consented to the re- 
duction in the price of the salt marsh (a very important one) on condition 
that the diamond should be thrown in as douceur or pot de vin for the 
conclusion of the bargain. The young man was charmed at the success 
of his undertaking, more so still at the success of his mock stone, for such 
he frankly proclaimed the diamond to be ; but at the same time declaring 
that breaking a bargain not for himself, but for another person, he had no 
right to oppose the caprice of so fair a lady, and volunteered leaving the 
diamond in her possession that she might be fully convinced of its un- 
worthiness to hold a place in her magnificent collection of brilliants, the 
admiration of connoisseurs and the envy of queens themselves. The lady 
hesitated not to accept the offer; she immediately sent for one of the 
crown jewellers, who, after testing and examining the diamond most care- 
fully, pronounced it faultless. In vain on the morrow, when the young 
man called, again did he protest that the jeweller was misled—in vain 
did he declare it to be impossible for him to consent to the act of involun- 
tary acceptation of which he would appear guilty should he deliver the 
diamond for the sacrifice she was so ready to make. The lady still persis- 
ed in maintaining her bargain, the papers were duly signed and sealed, 
the diamond deposited amongst others in her speed onan, and the young 
hidalgo departed evidently everjoyed at his bargain which will, doubt- 
less, earn for him the order of St. Charles, a capital place about the court, 
and several other small favours which the sovereign lady has it in her 
power to bestow upon those who work faithfully in her service. The dia- 
mond had reposed most comfortably for some weeks in its purple velvet 
casket, it had been shown to a few of the great lady’s most intimate 
friends, who were all ready to faint with envy at the sight, when one day 
last week, apparently weary of the obscurity to which she was condemn- 
ing so valuable an object, the idea seized upon her to have it mounted as 
centre to the celebrated tiara she always wears upon occasions of ceremony 
at the court. She accordingly took it triumphantly to the court jeweller 
who had pronounced upon its merits before, and explained her intention 
with regard to bestowing upon it the place of honour in the tiara. To her 
consternation the jeweller objected to such “a profanation.” What, put 
a bit of shabby paste in the midst of your Highness’s splended suit? It 
would make the rest look black and dull. An explanation ensued—the 
jeweller denies most stoutly the identity of the diamond with the one 
shown to him before—the young man, when written to with reproaches, 
falls back upon the acknowledged caprice of the fair sex, and the fault 
lies no where. He owns that the stone is false—he had the honour of 
warning the lady from her bargain—he sought not to deceive her. What 
is to be done? There is no redress to be obtained ; the lady declares her 
suspicions, but the Spanish honour of the young man, hitherto immacu- 
late, stands clear before the well-known avarice and cupidity of the lady ; 
and thus the whole affair still remains wrapt in mystery. Meanwhile the 
badauds enjoy the laugh, and declare they know well enough what to 
think about the matter, while we, who are innocent and guileless, can see 
nought on both sides but a little mistake, which we hope time will clear 
away to the satisfaction of both parties.— Paris letter, June 9. 
——@——_— 


COLONIAL SHIP-BUILDING. 
REED AND ANOTHER V. FAIRBANKS AND OTHERS. 





cabinet of her Majesty’s, in which the execution of the chased metal and 
decorations is camellode beautiful. Earl Granville has contributed a 
French buh! cabinet—a beautiful specimen. The scrollsare elegantly de- 
signed, and the ey sage rcegn gr of the ornaments extremely beautiful.— 
. Baring Wall, M.P., has a small buh] cabinet (1750), which bears a 
small medallion profile of Henri Quatre. A “commode,” in form of sar- 
cophagus, in buh! and ormolu, about 1700, the property of the Duke of 
Hamilton, is probably the most beautiful and complete specimen in the 
collection. The ormolu mouldings on the legs are exquisite. A coffer 
and stand, belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, may also be noticed as a 
pure and beautiful specimen of buhl work; as well as a writing-table, 
with cabinet and “ pendule,”’ formerly belonging to Maximilian Emmanuel, 
third Elector of Bavaria. Of other articles in buhl we may mention a 
large library table, lent by the Queen ; a table in early bubl, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, of Baron Rothschild’s; and aclock and terminal pedestal 
of her Majesty’s. 
Of marqueterie work there are many beautiful specimens, among others, 
a large library table of Mr. Jones’s, a splendid illustration of Renaissance 
inlaying ; a clock with appliqué mountings (1670); a clock of Her Majes- 
ty’s, bearing date 1736, which is an excellent example of Rococo design ; 
a curious Dutch table, supported by negroes and negresses, the property 
of Mr, E. Field ; a small German table, in the Watteau style, remarkable 
for the lightness and delicacy of its inlaid ornamentation, and the mould- 
ings of the pillar and stand ; an inlaid writing-table of her Majesty’s, 
probably Dutch, the ornament of which is elaborate and tasteful, but 
pir by excessive exuberance. A secretaire, also of Her Majesty’s, date 
ut 1700, is a fine example of careful workmanship. 
There are several specimens, interesting more on account of the historic 
associations than valuable on account of their excellencies or beauty.— 
Among these articles may be mentioned a curious, apparently Oriental, 
box, said to have belonged to Rubens; two ebony chairs, with grotesque 
figures at the backs holding hats in their hands, supposed to have formed 
part of a set belonging to Cardinal Wulsey, &c. There are some exquisite 
specimens of inlaying with plaques of Sévres china, and a pretty French 
table, or “étagére,” with a plaque of Wedgwood ware representing a 
sacrifice. The tapestries and other articles lent by Earl Amherst, some of 
which form part of the suite of furniture made expressly for the visit of 
James I. to Knole, are interesting as illustrative of the cumbrous old Eng- 
lish style of furniture ; nearly the whole of the specimens of English cabi- 
net-work are contributed by this nobleman. One of the pieces of tapestry, 
the property of Earl Amherst, of the date of the 1th century, represent- 
ing the legend of St. Veronica, is not only, in an antiquarian point of view, 
curious and interesting, but it possesses great merit as a work of art ; the 
border, consisting of flowersand birds, is beautiful, and many of the figures 
are finely and expressively drawn.—Atlas. 





How Pictures are restorep in THe Nationa. GaLLery.—Some cu- 
rious disclosures have been made before the committee on the state of the 
pictures in the National Gallery. Mr. Lance was examined. He said he 
was at present a paiater of flowers and fruits, but had formerly been em- 
ployed as an historical painter. He was instructed hy the keeper to re- 
store the ‘‘ Boar Hunt,” by Velasquez. Several portions of the picture 
were entirely destroyed when it was placed in his hands. One portion on 
the right hand—as large asa sheet of foolscap—of the picture was entirely 
bare. In fact, more than one-half of the picture had to be restored by wit- 
ness. He was sorry to say that the cleaning which it had lately under- 
| aw had almost entirely destroyed his reputation and partially revived 

elasquez, (Laughter.) Mr. Baring Wall—Had you any plate of the 
“ Boar Hunt” to aid you in your restoration? Mr. Lance.—No. Mr. B. 
polAme pony | pang aed a my plate of it in existence? Mr. 
Lance.--No ; I ho ere is no’ aughter.) I had not seen the pic- 
tare before it was damaged.— Times. . ’ 





DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


We have been vastly égagés during the week by an adventure which 
has happened to one of the greatest ladies of the country, and by which 
she has considered herself so much aggrieved that she has unwisely caus- 
ed it be made public, and thereby given subject of great merriment to 
oar wits and mauvaise plaisens, which people of greater tact and experi- 
ence generally avoid as much as possible, It appears that the lady in 

is in possession of some magnificent salt marshes in the north of 
, Close to those possessed by another great lady, who had recently 


Court of Common Pleas, Westminster, June 8. 

This was a special case. The action was in trover, brought to recover 
the ship Lavinia, built by one Alexander Russell, of Nova Scotia, for the 
plaintiffs, who are Glasgow merchants, and on which the plaintiffs had 
made advances amounting, in stores and money, to about £1,800. To se- 
cure these advances, Russell gave the plaintiffs a bill of sale of the ship, 
assigning the ship and all her stores to the plaintiffs, ‘‘ to have and to hold 
to their own use and behoof when the said ship shall be completed and 
finished.””’ The ship was also registered provisionally at Nova Scotia as 
the property of the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs refusing to make further ad- 
vances, Russell got the defendants to make him advances on the ship, and 
in consideration of these advances the defendants got Russell to cancel the 
registration papers, and took possession of and completed ihe ship, which 
they freighted and sent to Livepool. At the trial before the Lord Chief 
Justice a verdict was found for the plaintiffs, subject to a special case.— 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Barstow appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Bramwell, Q.C., for the defendants. 

For the plaintiffs it was contended that the ship, independently of the 
Registration Acts, was vested in the plaintiffs at the date of the original 
bill of sale, and that everything subsequently added to the ship by the 
defendants became the property of the plaintiffs; and also that the pro- 
perty in the ship (it having been built by Russell for the plaintiffs as their 
agent) was never out of the plaintiffs’ possession, and that nothing done 
subsequently under the Registration Acts could defeat their title. It was 
not necessary that a ship should be registered to give title to her; regis- 
tration only gave the ship the privileges of a British vessel. if she should 
be required for the purposes of trade (8th and 9th Victoria, chap. 89, sec. 2). 
But a certificate of registration had been given to the plaintiffs under tbe 
11th section of the statute, and under its provisions complete title was in 
the plaintiffs to the ship, and Russell had no power to cancel the certificate. 
(“Gooch v. Russell,” 5 B. and Ald., 942). The learned counsel con- 
tended that the plaintiffs were entitled to the balance of their ac- 
count for which the ship was security, or to the value of the ship at any 
moment before action brought, aud not simply at the date of its con- 
version. 

For the defendants it was contended that the plaintiffs had no property 
in the ship under the Registration Acts, as the property did not vest on 
the granting of a colonial certificate until the ship was completely regis- 
tered in this country ; and, secondly, that mere words of present sale of 
the incomplete ship would not pass the ship at a future time when com- 
pleted. (*‘ Laidler v. Burlington,”’ 2 M.and W., 602 ; “‘ Mucklow v. Man- 
gles,” 2 Stark., 318 ; “ Ackraman v. Maconie,” 19 L. T.C. P., 57 ; “ Clark 
v. Spence,” 4 Ad. and Ell., 448). The proper measure of the damages, if 
the Court should be against the defendants, was the value of the ship at 
the time of the conversion, and not at any subsequent period the plaintiffs 
might elect. 

The Court were of opinion that the plaintiffs were entitled to recover. 
The object of the bill of sale was to give security for the advances which 
had been made, and the Court were of opinion that it operated as a present 
sale of the ship. Russell, having once parted with his property in the ship, 
had no right afterwards to sell it. The effect of the subsequent registra- 
tion of the ship, therefore, became immaterial. The measure of damages 
must be the value of the ship on the 29th of March, when the conversion 
took place, and of all the stores supplied for the ship.—Judgment accord- 
ingly. 





INDIAN FINANCE. 


At the present moment the following memoranda on the condition of the 
finances of India will be read with interest :— 

The annual Indian finance accounts show a revenue declining, an ex- 
penditure again largely increasing, and a revived deficit. In 1849-50 the 
total net revenues were £20,275,831 ; in 1850-51, they fell to £20,249,932 ; 
and in 1851-2 to £19,927,039 ; consequently a loss of £349,792 in three 
years. On the other hand, the total charges were £16,687,382 in 1849-50 ; 
£17,170,707 in 1850-51 ; and £17,901,666 in 1851-2. Whilst, then, there 
has been a falling off in revenue to the extent of £349,792, there has been 
an increase of expenditure in India of £1,213,284. A saving in the home 
charges has, however, to some extent rectified this largely increased ex- 
penditure ; for in those three years the charges disbursed in England have 
been reduced by nearly £600,000, and the consequence is that the deficit 
in the Indian finances for the last year is only £469,701. This increased 


Bengal “ War charges "’ scarcely amounted to £95,000; in 1851-2 they 
had risen to £298,000, showing an increase of more than £200,000 in the 
military expenditure of a Presidency, the total charges of which exceeded 
its income in the same year by very nearly £2,000,000. 

The great source of revenue—the tax on land—its stationary. In Ben- 
gal it has oscillated in the last four years from £3,500,000 to £3,560,000 ; 
in the North West from £4,870,000 to £4,990,000 ; in Madras from £3,640,- 
000 to £3,470,000 ; and in Bombay from £2,240,000 to £2,300,000. The 
people of Bengal pay a gross revenue of £10,000,000 ; in Bengal there 
was expended out of that sum in the year 1851-52, £87,800 on public 
works. The gross revenues of Madras exceed £5,000,000; there were 
£20,000 spent on public works in that Bape | in 1851-2. In Bombay 
the total gross revenues are about £4,300,000-; the expenditure on public 
works was £58,590. In all, out of a gross revenue of £20,000,000 collect- 
ed in these Presidencies, there was not £170,000 spent on roads, bridges, 
canals, irrigation, works, &c., in 1851-2. 

The net revenues of the Punjab and the Trans-Indus territory are ra- 
idly declining, and the charges of their civil government are increasing. 
he revenue in 1850-1 was £1,420,000 ; in 1851-2 it was only £970,000 ; 
showing a falling off of £450,000. The ordinary charges in 1849-50 were 
only £317,000; in 1851-2 they had risen to £856,200; an increase of 
upwards of half a million in three years. And the surplus of £600,000 
in 1849-50, was only £110,000 last year. In these accounts, however, the 
Punjab is not debited with its military expenditure ; and as we have there 
an army some 30,000 strong, the probability is that it is a dead loss of at 
least £1,000,000 sterling. 

In 1851-2, the receipts from the province of Sinde were £254,000; the 
charges £429,000 ;—loss in 1851-2 by the acquisition of Sinde, £185,000. 
As with Sinde, so with Sattara: its receipts in 1851-2 were £205,000 ; its 
charges, £242,000; lost by the acquisition of Sattara, £40,000 a-year. 
By Sinde and Sattara in 1851-2 the Indian Government lost nearly 
£500,000; add the loss involved in the Punjab, and we have an annual 
burden of about £1,500,000 sterling caused by these recent extensions of 
territory. 

The enormous cost of collecting the Indian revenue continues unabat- 
ed. In Bengal a gross revenue of £10,000,000 sterling is collected at the 
cost of £1,700,000 ; in the North West, gross revenues of £6,000,000, cost 
£500,000 ; in the Punjah £170,000 is spent to collect £1,000,000; in 
Madras it takes £680,000 to collect £5,000,000; in Bombay £310,00 to 
raise £4,300,000. So that of a gross revenue of £27,000,000 nearly 
£3,400,000 are spent in collecting it. 





THE GREAT INDIAN DEBATE. 


The Speaker was about to take the chair, as usual, at four o’clock, when 
An Irish Member, objectiug, complained that Irishmen should be com- 
pelled to submit to the tyranny of Saxon dials. He moved that Dublin 
time should be kept in the House, namely, about half-an-hour’s difference 
from London time. 

Another Irish Member moved, as amendment, that Cork time should be 
kept. 

A third Irish Member was indignant, and demanded Tyrone time. This 
discussion, enlivened by a good deal of abuse, disposed of the half-hour in 
question, and the Chair was taken, 

Sir Charles Wood rose to announce the Government intentions on the 
subject of Indian Government. India was, he said, the most interesting 
problem of the day. (Hear, Hear.) 

An Irish Member rose to order. No man should say that, while Ireland 
lay like a jewel on the bosom of the Atlantic. (Hear, Hear.) 

Sir C. Wood proceeded to sketch the history of our conquest of India, 
the gradual extension of our empire, the character of the various races we 
had to govern, the present form of administration, and the plans proposed 
for its alteration. He was listened to in tolerable silence, except that 
whenever the word “superstition” was used, Mr. Lucas looked up savage- 
ly, as ready incase the speaker should be going to apply it otherwise than 
to India ; and that at every repetition of the term “ tyranny,” Mr. Moore 
groaned deeply and significantly. Sir Charles having concluded, and the 
question being put, 

Mr. Duffy said that they had heard a good deal about Juggernaut, but 
the state carriage of the Queen of England was the Irish Juggernaut Car, 
and his blood boiled to hear 30 much about a disquiet surf at Madras, 
when there were a million of disquiet serfs in Munster. 

Mr. Conelly said that Irish bulls were much finer animals than Brahmin 
bulls, but he should not oppose the motion on that account. 

Mr. Lucas said that Protestantism was the same in its persecuting nature 
whether India or Ireland were its sphere ofaction. On Sir C. Wood’s own 
showing, England had, with a strong hand, put down infanticide and the 
burning of widows, What right had the Protestant to refuse to the church 
of Brama its spiritual development? No more than it had to say that an 
Irish priest-should not flog voters and instigate what were termed riots, 
but which were only Catholic developments. ( Cheers.) 

Sir Denham Norreys said that there was another affinity between India 
and Ireland. India produced spring Rice, and Ireland produced Lord 
Monteagle. (Loud Cheers.) 

Lord John Russell suggests that as Ireland had precedence on the paper 
for every other day in the month, they should now confine themselves to 
India, if only for a few hours. 

Colonel Dunne complained that that was the way Irishmen were treated 
if they ventured to point out the wrongs of their country. He himself 
had been rebuked by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for accidentally 
bursting into a loud laugh in the middle of one of the latter’s speeches on 
Ireland. But that was another proof of the levity with which the English 
discussed Irish subjects. 

Mr. Fitzgerald had detected, beneath Sir C. Wood’s assumed bonhommie, 
a series of studied insults to the venerable prelates of his, Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
church. When Sir Charles spoke of “ abject slaves to domineering priests,” 
the scene was in India, but the sneer was for Ireland. 

Another Irish Member complained that Sir C. Wood had said that the 
quantity of land irrigated in India was larger than the quantity cultiva- 
ted in Ireland. This was a gratituous insult, and if the fact were so, it 
was caused by the crime of the oppressors of Ireland. 

After considerable discussion, it was agreed that the bill should be post- 
poned, in order that the House should proceed to inquire into the case of 
an Irish priest, at Ballymahowl, county Kilkenny, at whom it was alleged 
that a Protestant magistrate had made a face as he passed the reverend 
gentleman in the street ; and this occupied the House until half-past three 
in the morning, the discussion being then adjourned, on Lord J. Russell 
giving it precedence for the next day.—Punch. 





TWO ANECDOTES RELATED BY MADAME DE BAWR. 


Puitipor’s Memory, at Curss.—We find, in this o//a podrida of gor 
sip and souvenirs. an anecdote of another composer, who preceded Grétry 
as purveyor of the French opera, but who is now far less remembered for 
his musical skill than for his excellence as a chess-player. As a young 
man, Philidor exercised this remarkable talent as a means of making 
money. In Germany, England and Holland, he beat all the best players, 
although he gave them advantages. More than once he was known to 
direct the game of a person placed out of his sight, whilst he himself was 
playing another game ; but efforts of that kind fatigued his head so much 
that he discontinued them. The Count d’Artois, however, having heard 
of the feat, greatly desired to witness it, and sent word to Philidor that 
he would play him in that manner for a hundred louis d’ors. Philidor, 
after duly warning the prince that he was sure to beat him, at last yielded 
to his wish, and accepted the bet. When the Count d’Artois had selected 
the two players who were to conduct his game,—and as he was quite de- 
cided to pay the hundred louis, however the thing turned out, he secretly 
prevailed upon Philidor’s second falsely to execute one of the orders 
given tohim. This understanding effected, the game began, and had 
proceeded but a very short while, when Philidor having told his player 
to move a knight, the player moved a bishop, and, twenty moves after- 
wards, informed him that his adversary checked his king with his queen. 
“ That is impossible,” cried Philidor, “ our knight would take her.” “ But 
the knight is not there,” replied the prince’s accomplice ; “ it is the bis- 
hop.” “How so the bishop!” Resting his head upon his hands, Philidor 
sat buried in reflection, until he recalled to his memory, the whole pro- 
ss of the game. 

“ At the fifth move,” he at last said, “ when I told you to advance the 
knight you made a mistake and advanced the bishop.’ sdb 

At these words the Count d’Artois, seized with wonder and admiration, 
rose from his seat, confessed the trick and asked Philidor’s pardon. Next 
morning he sent him his hundred louis in a gold box, bearing his initials 
in diamonds. _ . 

THE INVETERATE PuNnsTER.—An amusing section of ane 7 Baur’s 
volume is devoted to celebrated punsters, and especially to ; e Marquis 
de Biévre, so renowned for his proficiency in that branch pe that a 
collection of his bon mots was published, under the title = . oo 
Spoiled by popularity, he overdid the thing, and at = ba =A - me 
so deplorably confirmed that he could net speak for five minu any 








despatched her factotum into France for the purpose of investigating the 











expenditure is of ccurse the result of the Burmese war. In 1850-1 the 
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plishment, equally elevated and desirable ; he was a proficient in the noble 
game of cup and ball. He would throw the ball to the ceiling or to a dis- 
tance, and never fail to catch it upon the point, The natural consequence 
of these two strangely-selected accomplishments was that the Marquis was 
dreaded by his friends and not unfrequently “ trotted out” for the amuse 
ment of strangers. 

It chanced one day that a diplomatist with whom M. de Biévre was very 
intimate, was intrusted by the cabinet of Versailles with an important mis- 
sion to the Pope, and went to wish him good-bye before starting for Rome. 
M. de Biévre, who had never been in Italy, conceived a sudden desire to 
visit that country, and proposed to accompany his friend. The diploma- 
tist at first refused, and with an embarrassed air. Pressed by the Marquis 
to explain his refusal, he at last frankly avowed that his friend’s rage for 
punning and passion for cup and ball rendered him an unfit companion for 
a plenipotentiary. “And if I pledge you my word,” said the Marquis, 
“ not to make a single pun, or to touch a cup and ball before returning to 
France.” “You could not keep it.” “Try me, IfI break it, I leave 
you the very next day.” This agreed, the two friends set out. Of course 
the Marquis took no cup and ball with him, but it was hard work to repress 
the puns that every moment started to his lips, and he suffered greatly on 
the road. He reached Lyons, however, without accident. They were to 
halt there two days. The intendant of the province invited the two friends 
to dinner, and asked a number of distinguished person to meet them. 

When the diplomatist and the marquis arrived, the drawing-room was 
already pretty full. The first thing that caught M. de Biévre’s eye, was a 
cup and ball upon the chimney-piece. Determined not to go near it, he 
was conversing with some of the guests, when one of them took the fatal 
instrument and made very clumsy use of it. M. de Biévre could not stand 
this. He darted forward, snatched the toy from the novice’s hands, and 
as if to make up for recent abstinence, executed a succession of feats which 
excited general admiration. A circle formed around him, he was loudly 
applauded and overwhelmed with compliments. . 

“ Ah! Monsieur le Marquis,” cried one of the spectators, “ how I wish 
I had your address (skill) !”’ 

“My address, sir!” was the punster’s reply ; “ it is Place des Terreaux, 
Hotel of the Three Kings.” : 

One may imagine how the plenipotentiary looked, at this double re- 
lapse of his incorrigible companion. 


—_- = —— 


Percussion Buastinc Cartripee.—Captain Norton has been most suc- 
cessful in the application of his new “ percussion cartridge,” for blasting 
the roots of large trees, which withstood all attempts at blowing up by a 
fusee and tamping, He goes to work in this way :—A triangle is made 
of three tall larch spars placed over the root to be blasted, a hole being 
bored by an auger an inch and a quarter in diameter into the most 
“ gnarled and unwedgeable” part of the root; a gouge rimer is good to 
use after the auger, as it clears away the rough interior, and admits the 
cartridge freely. About three inches deeper than the centre, a plug of 
iron of the same diameter of the auger, and an inch and a half long, ora 
small round stone, is forced into the bottom of the hole, so as to prove a 
solid foundation ; this plug and steel pillar being almost always found at 
the bottom of the riven block. The cartridge, with a percussion-cap on 
each end of its steel pillar, is then dropped in, and rests on the iron foun- 
dation ; a rammer of iron, of nearly the same diameter as the auger, and 
about four inches longer than the depth of the whole, so as toJproject about 
four inches, is then inserted, and may, or may not, rest on the head of the 
cartridge. A block of wood, about 60 pounds weight, suspended by a 
strong cord vertically over the projecting head of the rammer, is then 
allowed to fall on it, when, by the momentum or blow, the explosion takes 
place, and in no one instance out of more than a hundred trials has the 
rammer been blown out, or, as military engineers term it, “ gunning ”’ oc- 
curred. In one instance the cartridge was made of tin, so as to be water- 
proof, and when it was inserted, and the rammer placed over it, water was 
poured in, the explosion was perfect ; this was to demonstrate the blasting 
of rocks under water lying in the way of navigation. The charge of pow- 
der in these cartridges is about an ounce of Hall’s powder ; it is probable 
that the fourth part of the powder used in the present manner of blasting 
will be found, by this method to be sufficient. Professors of the Royal 
Queen’s College, and many of the students, were present. Captain Nor- 
ton’s ambition is the removing of the forests on the banks of the Amazon, 
Orinoco, and their tributaries, thus destroying the prolific wet nurse of 
all malaria ; also, the forests of Canada, the United States, New Holland, 
New Zealand, and thus removing the great obstructions to the cultivation 
of land in all countries ; the rousting out of snakes and nuggets in New 
Holland and California ; and for removing large blocks of wood found in 
bogs, which, on account of their great weight, and the soft nature of the 
bog, neither cart nor car can be used for removing, but which, when shat- 
tered by the cartridge, can be taken away by men, or boys, in smail 
pieces; and the removing of blocks of ice, impeding the navigation of the 
Arctic seas. In a later experiment, the object was to remove, by one blast, 


are some twenty-five authentic cases on record, proving that a person 
suffering from the bite of a rattlesnake may drink from one or two quarts 
of clear brandy and eventually recover.—Hartford Times. 


Cycess. 


PROBLEM No. 237, by D. J. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in three moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 236. 


White. - Black. 
. KtoBs Anything. 
H Pio K Teh. | P tks P en passant, 
8. K takes P. dis. checkmate. 














AUSTRALIA. 


RAFTS ON UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart 
Town, and Launceston, for sale by 
RICHARD BELI 


LL, 
HENRY E. RANSOM, and 
JOHN PATON, 
Agents Bank of British North America, 43 Wall Street, New York. 





July 9—5t* 





BACK VOLUMES OF THE ALBION FOR SALE. 


A GENTLEMAN wishes to dispose of the back Vols. of the Albion, from June 1826, to June 
1852. The 19 first Vols., to December 1845, are half bound, the r ining Vols. unbound ; 
will be sold low. Address Dewitt & Davenport, 160 & 162 Nassau Street, N. Y., or Joun 
ArMovr, Montreal, Canada East. July 2—3t. 








RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RicHarD 
Cortom, deceased, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at m 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in Dmg or by attorney, on the 21st day of October, 1853, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c. 
D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 
Petersburg, Jane 27, 1853. Jy2—3mos. 





EW YORK STEAM DYING, SCOURING, AND CLOTH PRESSING Establishment, — 
Receiving Office No. 27 Old Slip.—All kinds of fancy articles, silk, cotton, and woollen 
goods, whole pieces of merinos, flannels and broad cloths, worsted, cotton and woollen yarn, dyed 
to order in any colour. Cloths and Silks repressed, glossed, &c. Yarn, twine and thread for car- 
pets, laces, netting and domestic goods, bought and sold. 
A. YOUNG, General Commission Agent, 
27 Old Slip, two tioors from Front St. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





FINE ARTS. 


HE undersigned offers for sale a collection of OIL PAINTINGS, comprising fine specimens 
of the Old and Modern Schools of Art. 
Purchasers resident, as well as strangers, in want of good pictures, are invited to an examina- 


the largest forest tree while standing ina growing state, where timber is | tion of # beautiful and varied collection, from which selections can at all times be made, at rea- 


so thick and dense, as not only to be valueless and pestiferous, but a great ej - wy 


obstruction to the cultivation of the land, as in America and New Holland. 
Mr. O’Brien, of Castle White, near the Queen’s College, Cork, having 


kindly given Captain Norton permission to operate on a large old poplar P 


tree, three feet in diameter near the root, a hole was bored horizontally 
within two feet of the ground, and the cartridge and iron bolt (which bolt 
does the duty of the most perfect tamping) being inserted, a heavy block 
of wood suspended from a large iron nail, struck into the trunk of the 
tree, was drawn by a long cord attached to it, about a foot from the pro- 
jecting head of the bolt, and then let go, so as to strike it like a pendu- 
lum or the knocker of a hall door, when the instant explosion rent the 


JOHN CRUMBY, 
87 Cedar Street, corner of Broadway, New-York. 


ELOCUTION. 
ROF. HOWS will receive private Pupils, during the Summer Months, at his residence, No. 5 


Cottage Place, three doors from Bleecker sti eet. 
New York, May 5, 1853. 


une 4—&t. 








AN ENGLISH PRIVATE FAMILY, occupying a first-class house in Ninth Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues, will rent to one or two gentlemen, a suit of handsomely furnished 
rooms, with all the modern improvements. Breakiast served in rooms. Address Box 3,168, 
Post Office. June 25—3t* 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 
secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 





trunk of the tree, and caused it to fall by the pull in the direction chalked | Private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin ‘will be happy to give 
P Li inf ti ing t , plans, &c., i y ’ . 
out for it by a rope attached to an upper branch of the tree. The effect all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 


of this percussion cartridge is like that of the rifle percussion shell, the 
iron bolt acting like the breeching of the shell.—Practical Mech. Journal. 


Tue Porson or Snakes.—A paper was lately read before the Boston 





CIRCULAR. 


HE Vestry of the ANGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR- 
TYR, have rented, for the present, and until their own Church edifice shall be completed, 
the building on the corner of Prince and Thompson Streets, heretofore occupied by the Congrega- 


Society of Natural History, from Dr. W. J. Burnett, on the character and | tio? of EMMANUEL Cuurcn. The Rev. ALEXANDER S. LEONARD has accepted the invitation of 


habits of the rattlesnake. The Doctor had been experimenting on two 


the Vestry, and become the Rector of the Parish. 
It is a part of the arrangement that the sittings in the Church shall be free, so long as it is oceu- 


or three specimens of this animal, and announces the discovery of numer- | Pied 4s at present. That the needful expenses may be regularly met, it is proposed to obtain from 
r r : . — the regular attendants of the Parish, subscriptions, in li 
ous embryo poisonous fangs in the jaws of the snake, immediately behind | as they ma eaen Na eee ee Sears cebearipttons, SS Bon of Feu Taam, 


as they may be ‘‘ disposed in their hearts’? to give. The Offertory is left at the disposal of the 


the outward fangs. The use of these hidden weapons of destruction appears Rector, to be used for his own necessities, and also to enable him, as far as possible, to meet those 


to be to supply the place of the biting fangs of the serpent when they get 


broken off or worn out in service. It also appears that the long fangs, | Provision for the Spiritua 


large demands upon his means, which must necessarily result from his position. 
Though it be a most han gy object of the parish of St. George the Martyr to make needful 
and Temporal needs of British Emigrants, it is by no means designed 


° ee A to confine its ‘‘ labours of | ” to th ¥ ie 
(two in number.) which are used in inflicting the deadly bite of the afine its ‘‘ labours of love them. It isa parish of the American Branch of the Reformed 


Catholic Church, in full communion with the Church of England, under the spiritual jurisdiction 


rattlesnake, are naturally shed every few years, when they are not injured of the Bishop of New York, and in union wijh the Convention of the Diocese of New oe 


by accident or wear, and the reserve fangs are sufficiently numerous to 


A considerable fund collected in England, is already deposited in the City of New York, for the 
purpose of erecting the church edifice ; and measures are taken (of the success of which no doubt 


meet the worst emergencies. From minute microscopical examination of'| ' entertained) speedily to raise the amount to such a sum as will authorise the vestry to begin 


the structure of these teeth, Dr. B. concludes that there are two canals in 

each fang only one of which 

so the character of the poison itself, the Doctor remarks as 
vs — 


There is good reason to believe that its action is the same upon all 


living things, vegetables as well as animals. It is even just as fatal to 


the snake itself as to other animals, for Dr. Dearing informed me that one 


of his specimens, after being irritated and annoyed in its cage, in moving 


suddenly, accidentally struck : 
rolled over and Gao on one of j 


we have the remarkable, and perhaps unique, physiological fact of a 
liquid secreted directly from the blood, which sae deadly when in- 
troduced into the very source (the blood) from which it was derived. 

In order to serutinze, by the aid of a microscope, the operation of this 
deadly agent on the blood, Dr. Burnett stupified one of the fiercest of his 
snakes by dropping chloroform upon his head. 

Twenty-five or thirty drops being allowed to fall on his head, one slowly 
after the other, the sound of his rattle gradually died away, and in a few 
minutes he was wholly under the agent. He was then adroitly seized 
behind the jaws with the thumb and finger, and dragged from the cage 
and allowed to partially resuscitate ; in this state a second person held 
his tail to prevent his coiling around the arm of the first, while a third 
opened rye and _ . pair of forceps pressed the fang upward, 
causing a flow of poison which was receiv 
The snake was Gest returned into the cage. ae ere oe een 

; Blood was then extracted from a finger for close microscopical examina- 
tion. The smallest quantity of the poison being presented to the blood 
between the glasses, a change was immediately perceived : the corpuscles 
ceased to run and pile together, and remained stagnant, with any special 
alteration ofstructure. The whole appearance was as though the vitality 
of the blood had been suddenly destroyed, exactly as in death from light- 
ning. This agrees also with another experiment performed on a fowl, 
where the whole mass of the blood appeared quite liquid, and having little 
coagulable power. 

Dr. Burnett is of opinion that the physiological action of the poison of 
a rattlesnake in animals is that of a most powerful sedative, acting 
through the blood on the nervous centres. He supports this position by 
the remarkable fact, that its full and complete antidotes are the most 
active stimulants, and of the alcohol (commonly in the form of rum or 
whiskey) is the first. This remedy is well known at the South, and there 


.8 fangs into its own body ; it soon 


y other animal would have done. Here, then, Josern FowLer, 


that work. In the meanwhile, as whatever is already in hand must be strictly devoted to that 
object, this eppeal is made to the Parishioners, and OTHERS, to subscribe, according as God has 


conveys the poison to the wound. Res- | blessed their store, that his worship may be duly celebrated in this Parish. A blank may be had 


from any of the undersigned persons, which they, who receive this circular are requested to fill up : 
writing their names and residences therein, with the amount of their subscriptions, dating from 
the Ist May, 1853. The same may be left with the Rector, at the church ; or at his residence, 
No. 7 Hubert street : or with either of the undersigned members of the committee. 
The hours of Divine Service are :— 
On the Lord’s Day, 
On every week day, 


The following gentlemen were, on Easter Monday, duly elected Churchwardens and Vestrymen 
of the Parish :— 


. A. M. and 4 P. M. until further notice. 


Mr. Tuomas F. Frank, 193 Greenwich street, 

74 Amity street, 

Mr. ANTHONY Barctay, H. B. M.’s Consul for the) 
Port of New York, No. 58 Barclay street, 

Tuomas Dixon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver street, 

‘“* Apam Norrie, 90 Broadway, 

** Joun R. Livingston, 16 Wall street, 

Joun Linpsay, 25 Nassau street, 

‘* FRANK WILLS, 157 Broadway, 

*“* Perry Houtman, 67 Greenwich street 

James WALKER, 45 Atlantic st., Brooklyn, 


} Churchwardens. 


“ 


Churchwardens. 


New York, June 2, 1853. 
ANTHONY BarRciay, 
Joseru Fow er, 
Tuomas F. Frank, 


Or to Tomas Drxon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver st., N. Y- 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 
has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
which for quality cannot be surpassed. Al st i fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
Eauie, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, ae.” rl ag hy pow! ‘Booteh “A les in fine condition. 
D.S. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
, and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne, 
&e., comprising an assortment unequalled. ‘Cali and judge for yourselves, at 
GEORGE RAPHAEL’S, Gothic Hall Store, 314 Broadway, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
ss excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 


deat can be atian staan ved i healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given pe wt have employed it, as the healthiest anc ie 


els, as it does not sour on 
| families. Prepared only 


Committee. 








It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
the stomach, as it pn with so many of the articles daily employed in 
and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & ©O., pag oy 
581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. Street, 
Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 





|}. N.B. 
hours. 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 


MONTREAL, ©. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Gry, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


How. P McGut, 
ON. DETER ‘President of the Bank of Montreal, 


A. Simpson, Ese., 
: Cashier of the Bank of Moutreal. 
Messrs. Gu.mour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal. 
Messrs. Lewesurier Routs & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PARTS I. & II. NOW READY. 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the folie 
of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Cohtier, F.S. A., contalalag nearly 


dio hon tt 20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 
with a History of the Stage at the time, an Introduction toeach Play, and a Life ofthe P by J. 
Payne COuier, F.8. A. To which is added Glossarial and other Notes. giving the readings of 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout. and Vignette Title on Steel, and a fae- 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections. To be completed in 16 parts—price 25 cents 

ALSO, 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from 
the early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John 
Collier, F.5S.A. Third Edition. 1 vol. i2mo., cloth, with fac simile of the Corrections. $1 

H. W. Herbert's Works—uniform edition. 

MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical Roma: f author 
**The Cavaliers of England,’’ ‘* Cromwell,” &., he. Tome bivth, #1 ad W. Baten, al 

THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The Times of 
Henr W, Herbert, cp lame. wiloth, 24 edition, "St o the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688 By 

T ( )F ENGLAND, SOOTLAND, AND NCE 
PR Iam cloth. $1 25 ae yi D FRANCE. By Henry W. Herbert- 

THE C ALIERS ¢ ANCE. rom the Crusaders to the ¥ 1 : 
By H. W. Herbert, author of * The Cavaliers of England,” ke. ke "| al taae come Se 

Miss Chesebro’ . 

DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT ; A Panorama of Romance. By 6 Chesebro’. 12me. 
* Shee Pilea By Caroline Chesebro’, author of “ D em a 

ISA: a mage. y Caroline ese , author of * Dreamland b ” &e. 
she ERIC RRR SF CLOW: w Theme te the Time, By Carson Chie” eto 

THE C A , FL ;a eme for the Time. y Caroline € , 
“ Dream-Land by Daylight,” * Isa,” &c. I vol. 12mo. cloth, 24 edition” gree? Snr 

Miss Alice Carey. 

CLOVERNOOK ; or, Recollections of our Home in the West. By Alice Carey. 1 vol. Ima 
cloth, 5th edition, $1. 

HAGAR ; a8tory of To-Day. By Alice Carey, author of ‘* Clovernook,’’ ‘ Lyra,” &c. 1 vel. 
12mo. cloth. 2d edition. $1. 

LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


In Press. 
MONACHOLOGIA ; OR, HAND-BOOK OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MONKS— 


anaes accordin g to the Linnzean Method, by a Naturalist.. Illustrated. 12mo. 
LORENZO BENONI: Or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN ITALIAN. 12mo. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 

THE ALDINE POETS—53 vols. 12mo., in various styles. 
BREES’ RAILWAY PRACTICE—4to. and Atlas. 
BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. Five vols. 
BRITTON’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES. Five vols. 4to. 
BURKE’S WORKS. New edition, eight vols. 8vo. 
BULWER’S WORKS. Fourteen vols. 12mo., new edition. 
BRANDE’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. Two volumes. 
CARWITHEN'’s HIST OF CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCES FOR 1853. 
COGLAND’S NEW GUIDE BOOK TO THE RHINE. 
COOK’S VOYAGES. Two large volumes, 8vo., illustrated. 
DAVIE’S HISTORY OF HOLLAND. Two vols. 
DIBDEN’S PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK. 
HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. Sixth edition. 
KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL HALF HOURS. .Two volumes. 
LAND WE LIVE IN. Two large volumes, engravings. 
MOORE’S POETIGAL WORKS. Ten volumes, 12mo. 
PRACTICAL MECHANIC. Six volumes, 4to. 
PYCROFT’S COURSE OF ENGLISH READING. 
SHAKSPEARE. New edition, one large volume, illustrated. 
SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. One vol. 
SMITH’S ABRIDGED CLASS DICTIONARY. 
SOUTHY—THE DOCTOR. One volume, 8vo. 
THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. Three volumes. 
WOURDSWORTH’S GREECE. One volume, illustrated. , 

Imported and for sale by 
July 2—2t. D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—NEW VOLUME. 


Ready on the 25th inst. 
NUMBER VII. FOR JULY—COMMENCING THE SECOND VOLUME. 
CONTENTS. 
1. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—New York University—Fifth Ward Public School—Free Academy—Ce- 
lumbia College—New York Medical College, Thirteenth street—Medical Department New 


How. Jous Beverty Rosixson, 


ustice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Wituiam H. Rosinson, Esq, _—e 


ity Com. General, Montreal. 
Siz GeorGE Simpson. 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. 











York University—Union Theological Seminary, New York—Episcopal 
Her ix 7 Institute. 
2. LIFE IN HAWAII. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Bethel—Pa-ki House—Cocoa-nut Grove—Eating Poi—The “ Hulahula” 
—1172—1852— Hawaiian Amazon. 
ODE TO SOUTHERN ITALY. 
DINNER-TLIMK., 
JACK LANTERN’S RAILROAD SPECULATIONS. 
rise Be D FALCONS. 
MISS PEC END, A Novel in Ten Chapters, (concluded.) 
A FEW DAYS IN VIENNA. 
DOCTORS. 
LETTERS OF PAREPIDEMUS. ‘ 
SKETCHES IN A PARISIAN CAPE. 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
. A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL. 
. THE POEMS OF ALEXANDER SMITH. 
. GOLD UNDER GILT. 
. THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 
. EDITORIAL NOTES. 
LITERATURE—American, English, French, German, Music, Fine Arts, &c. 
LETTER FROM V. LE RAY DE CHAUMONT. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 


First Votume.—The June number completes the First Volume of the Magazine ; price Twe 
Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the volume should be forwarded at once. The 
cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. 


EXTRACTS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ Truly a national magazine—national in subjects—in the mode of treating them—in write 
and we think we may add, in the just pride with which the nation regards it. Such a per.odi 
has long been a necessity in our country.’’—Detroit Daily Times. 

**Cansearcely be excelled by any of the foreign periodicals.’,—N. J. Union. 

** We rejoice that the experiment has succeeded—of doubtful issue as so ng | supposed. Im 
style, interest, variety and clearness, you may put Putnam by the side of any English Monthly, 
with assurance of favourable comparison by the severest critic.’ —Springfield Gazette. 

‘There is one feature about Putnam which must commend it to all lovers of our free institutions, 
it is its thorough, sturdy, manly republicanism ’’—Utica Herald. 

‘* We will back it against all the new monthlies which London produces.’’—Dorchester (Eng.} 
Journal. 

‘* Has already won for itself a place of honour even among the many old-established monthlies 
of the mother country. Its manner is fresh and racy, and its matter stirling and substantial.”— 
Sheffield (Eng ) Free Press. F 

** Embracing an excellent variety, and displaying eminent ability.’’—Montgomery Phenix. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
SECOND EDITION. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style 
of Living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. L vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

“This book presents a more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any other 
we know of.’’—N. Y. Evan. 

“A candid, earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted observer—will hold an unique 

position. We are sare this volume will have a wide circulation." —N 

‘Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sketcher of the wayside scenes and manners of foreign 
countries. This book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.” 
—Nor. Courier. 

“One of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in many years.”-— 
Springfield Republican. . 

“His book will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.’’—Philadelphia 

‘* With knapsack in hand, he avoids the common routine of travel and mingles the pee- 
ple. He is delighted with their generous hospitality, their simplicity and their trut ess ; he 
draws charming pictures of their home life. It is an entertaining and valuable book.’’—Worees- 
ter Palladium. 

‘One of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brought 
before the American public.’’—Chronicle. 

‘* Its descriptions are lively and agreeable, and it contains a great amount of information.”— 
Albany Argus. 

“This work is full of information and interest.”"—N. Y. Independent. 

THIRD EDITION. 

HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By ©. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 

‘For graphic delineation and extent of knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace has se 
equal, at least in print.’’—Cin. Columbian, 

“There is not a work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford him such a satis- 
factory view of Hungary as it now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.’’—Ch. Intel. 

N. P. WILLIS’S SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $1 25. 

AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twenty 
Tilustrations. $1 25. 
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A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
BY WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D. D., VICAR OF LEEDS. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. One Volume. 8vo. $3 50. 


‘* On all subjects connected with the Church of Rome the work has been considerably toa 
More than 100 new articles have been added, including notices of copious quotations from 

of repute, and the frequent references to authorities, give confidence in the accuracy of the infor- 
mation contained in the work. On all matters ecclesiastical it is by far the best book of the kind, 
and for Anglican readers, will long be the standard Charch Dictionary.’’—Iiterary Gazette. 


2 aa Imported and for sale by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. S. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Paraisn, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


The Steam Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tugspay afternoon, at 4 
o'clock. 








Freight reeeived every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o’clock om 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


R LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
FSe.05. © k he s hip will ‘de: with the United States Mails for Europe, 
positively on Saturda: A July %h, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 

paid for. 


No pth ti tiie esate ly te 
For freight or passage, havi led accommodations for e! nce an 
Pontes EDWARD K COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall-atreet 

















Passen are requested to be on board 114g A.M. 
The Stead ship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail July 23d. 








The Albion. 





—- = 





c. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROEERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 


OBRISTOPHER 8. BOURNE, } NEW YORK. 


POR rorgaaandbeter 4 moe AND OREGON. 





pscribers contin purchase of Passage Tickets by all the vari- 
Tous Steamers, mig ao Packet 8 ips leaving N — York. by? persons S| 2 stance” th 
vantageous. expense person 

Se fessearaat —_: ey < e passage by 4, vessel are 
voided dreds t in ve thus saved time, disappointment. 
rs iy me es, not only to make the best possible seléction of secommods- 
tons” » bas bo give vonll needa vice, especially to those taking out ladies and chil- 


Orders tor passages, accompan remittances, 
to, and answered. Arrangements made with families. “Our 
‘Address, _— paid, BOU 
April 2, 6 





REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLEHE’S HYPERION FLUID, 


For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles former ly eas! cents reduced to 25 cents. 


“100 “ “ 7 “ 


“ “ 


Is the best article ever known for ew Baldness, Dandruff, 5 ee, and all afections of 
the skin. Where everything else has luid has effected 


Bogle’s Hyperion F @ permanent 
eure. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC hey DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
, or unsightly Hair a beautiful Black or Brown, ays of By it the moment it is LIE 4 
at the same time J. the softness and flexibili ity of air, It does not stain 
skin ted can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, w ver used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 
Lae omy the skin from chapping, and also resist the sudden changes of the temperature 
the lather is both creamy and lasting. 


*pOOLE's pet A, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. 
All these articles have stood the test of the strictest inve 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and ' 
be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston ; A. on D. Sanps, N.Y. ; Wat. Lyman & 
Co., Montreal, ©. ; JoserH BowLes, mebec ; LYMAN, BroTuers & Co., Toronto ; RUSHTON, 
Cuarge & Co. be N. ye: and his Agents throughout the United States and C Janada. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians erally, has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
member of the Metical. Profession of this city the folowing testimonial of its merits : a single 

trial will not fail fp convinee the pent es ae % - oege «F aeok 

TestimoniaL.—From exter, ro », &e. 

" a have ety ane | el on din many cases prescribed the — ity which you presented 
y to bear my in its favour. 

Ay Amn with the profession to obtain @ cathartic at once mild and i- 
combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 


7 and are considered to be the 








meh Tt has 
sant, ober: 


“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, proteins the 
in'hone canon Flatulency, Heartburn Cosivenets, &e., the * Seltzer Ly ny Ad mani 
indeed le remedy. Jathartics 
ga at may, yp ee ay oe however, in which I have Mintelon ed your ey 
dren, they h have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to reveat the dose. To persons ving 
= residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much value. The facility with which it 
and the elegant meray in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
guarel notice, which its intrinsic merits support. 
ee (Signed] one T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, me 0. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
To Mr. James TARRAN 
and sold, waslenele and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
No. Greenwich street, corner of Warren, 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 
street. Reece & Brotner, No. 31 East Baltimore street, Baltimore. FRED. Buows, 
ut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Cargy, Charleston. HENDRICKSON, Savannah. Sicktes & 
Co., 4) Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughout the United States. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS Company has deposited $100, 000 with | with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 


parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


after Insurance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
ManaGine Direcror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Loypoyn oem: angie HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


YORK REFEREES. 
HAMILTO! IN ‘PISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ARCLAY, Esq., B. "B. M. Consul, 








His Excellen 
ANTHONY 


Stephen Whitney, E: Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. dogg? Phenix, Esq. 
Saher Galati, ag © | Hon. Ju Campbeil. John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore 7 Cryder, Esq. 


EDICAL EXAMINER! 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 iponioer. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
STANDING Counsst—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
SoLicrroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jan., Esq. 
Acent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
7as leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
adopt such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
m .. this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
= 3B, in force for three years 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
C. Barciay, Es@., Chairma: 
Freperick Morris, Esq. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. 
Francis F, Woopuvvss, Esq. 


Wituiam H. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 
pe 


Epaounp 8. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT TABOR Ese. 
Tuomas West, Esq.” 


CHARLES yy Wea 
Hueu Crort. 
Joun Moss, ay 


Henry Eve, Esq. Taomas Wi.t1aMs, Ese. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. Carpace, ILirre & Russe.., Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Pretinghem, ere 

Montreal....... Sito» W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R . Fabre, 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 

J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 

Halifax, N.8. ...... +0 ‘Strachan. y 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 

R. F. Bam, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 

St. John, N. B.........05. ae a y 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
{ J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Chasis Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MoNTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE = mg pt OF owes is a to ong but a small of those chiefi, 
Ta yts Proportion c ly 


ion give the 
et sta he — hold—upon ae present exertions a wife and children 


for their future maintenance, is the type of the reat majority y of those who may read this 
He may be striving by steady labour and watch nae to dy my a su 
e 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, .. . 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . .* 





Assurance is the only means by whi hich the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount -r4. savings 0 ofa —— and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
To this most admirable systern amo 
the aunts to whom it would bring a cteade of mind, pad in the hour ~fenn death pons td 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA — ASSURANCE COMPANY 





wes esshatshed ; He has been most satisfactory of 1,100 Policies by 
igued in five years, ing nearly £500,000, and although ly a 
Directors have the true gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing fom nee on, 1 “4 
Aah wilw nd he lire pie hsp etre Sele on al require 
vi 
epee se os Sore yan ep ey their su; pport. 


exampl eed anain 

vec and example bal arena 
ad € E 
solicitation to se- 

NADA” a decided prefe the Di rely they con- 
viz : econom inieehomnintee Ann 
accum surplus vince. = combining chief 
‘sto another, with those —_~ ~ 

and inducing many to select this adice upon pablic 


Directors in with pei 


other effice now poy. Pree 
nm 
an instance ot the deepen of memos of offices having Branches im Conade, thoy notice 
Ay: whole a — number of <a 


i 
: 
ut 
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, ~t+ 
granted, Life tek pat. y ont Re versions paclaeeit a and 
received ia Deposit or for accumulation af trom$ to 6 5 tetorent 

For further information, Prospectuses, ioe alee 


M. SIM 
88King Rt., Hamilion, ©, W 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, 


blie Si both for refer- 
TT "ence and croulstion, Sth Reading usd'News Rooms, where alibersl vlechon ofF ~~ 
Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals ~— 
uate collection i one of the largest a thi ’, constantly increased by the addition of 
reading da 
The terms, privileges, tap dentae maaan telainn. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par op Capirat.....- 
Or, Two ayer and a Quarter of Dollars. 


y has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified 
Dice ® required number of shares,) with full powers to issue 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Chairman. 
RANCIS COTTENETT, nt ‘Deputy Chairman, 
Josera Ontaant, Jr., 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. 
Wiuuas 8. Wermorz, Esq. 


Grorce Barcray, Esq. 


E. F. Sawperson, 
C. W. Faser, Esq. 


Avex. Hamtton, 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL 
Josera Hornsy 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS + a, 
WiuiasM Ewart, Esq. , Chairman. 
Georce FREDERICK Youne, ow ue Chairman. 


William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Soortue, " Hon. F. Ponsonb: 

Sir Wm. P. De’ Bathe, Bart., | James Hartley, ats John Rankin, on 

Matthew 4, Esq., M. P., Ross La. Mangles " , M. P. | James M. Rosseter, 
enion, 








Swinton Boru, Esq., Sec. to the — y- 


FIRB AND LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY, 


eee ceeee + £200,000 | SuRPLUS AND Reservep Funp.. .. . .£268,000 


by holdi 


Policies for Fire Risks, "settle 
vest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 


wg Esq. 


Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Conpang. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 
bw 3 
Sin Tuomas Beqnarp Bracn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Samugy Hy. THOMPSON, Esq. 


Chairman. 
THomas BROCKLEBANK, Esq., JOSEPH buris. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
pang Earle George Holt. William Nichol, 
Thos. 8 wart Gladstone, gennge Hall ‘Lawrence, arles 4 
Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis ae Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 
Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Esq. 


Dessamn HENDERSON, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


“A Saving Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000, 
n United S 
OF NEW YORK in h the State Law, will receive pro 


wit! 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at 
throughout the State. 


The Local Board of Directors meet every W y for tr 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Com 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 





James Boorman. ©, E. Habicht, 

John J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 

Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Luadiam, Caleb Barstow. 





BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 


DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 





CIETY, 
No. . ytd London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as | 
yy as guarantees safety to the Office. ad . . teh ean 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the ‘assured, whether at the pa: 
mium, or at any future period, to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one- 
ment made—without any ep or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the 
 f pees | be required to be lodged with the societ 
e assured can at any time present his policy and 
ph a half the annual premium paid thereon, thus gi 

ue. 


Applicants are not cha 
Agencies are establish 


ent of h 


for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
throughout the Colonies 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. DF. R 8. Gemen wehee John Rawso: 
Es. : : hn Moss,” 


es, Hugh John Moss, 
Joseph Thompson, A. Barclay, 
Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. . Bennett, 'N. Stabb. 


JAMES B, M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MontTREAL. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th Juiy, 1838, 


tate Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
ls for Insurance on 
eir different Agencies 


Persons ons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at & moderate extra premium. 
of current business. 


pany can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 





rate of pre- 
is first pre- 


alf of the annual pay- 


on (the 


, a8 each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
emand of the Society an immediate pa ment 
to each policy a known adaal’ Cash 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 


J. Flanagan. 
oe. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Ki \e 
Halifax N.S. ... od 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. me a 
. P. C. Hill, Agent. 
on es a oe f B,J. asm, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


a”. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 


Agent. 





HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the F 
mander, and the HUMBO Y RANELIN 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 


Stopping at Southampton both were 
These steamers, built ——_. 
passed, either for speed, stren, - A sated by any vessels afloat. 
passengers are of the most approved 
Stopping at Southampton 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and mon 


Price of Passage from N ew York to Southampton or Havre, first class, . 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . 
secured until paid for. An eiatienest surgeon on board. 
ne etters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 


WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent 





see eee 


second class, . . + Chew 


second alass, . GS. . 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


J. A. Wotton, com- 
ines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 


Saturday,. . «+..-February.... 12 Wednesday .... ...... 
Saturday,.........+ 20 gene >. «2 ¢ 2 Wedeattar * ewe sbes 
eee 400 c00 9 Wednesday ......... .. April 
Saturday,.........+6. Beene céeos 7 wopeter - coe cece ccs omey 
Saturday,.........+++. . Pee 4 ee errr June 
ed ae Re GE ¥i0600% 2 Wednesday ........... July 
eae GU 6g oven sd SE 60s ccvee os August 
ey, cee vies tee os a pcos sal omnanaey Redeye ov wae 

Ms: 000 eees onnee — r. ednesday ...... * . 
A 0 = aida Weinesday |" ‘vee yom re 
rT N evember, .19 Wednesday . . November... .21 


for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
Their accommodations for 


th going’ ae returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
in ey. 


MORTIMER ev eston, fom, 53 Broadway. 


" + 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 






Git ee eg 
The A ype..:s-.. sete tee reese eeseeseces ces OSD 5 
The PACIFIC. eSuakeds cnasesdbaenes? Cape Nene 
~ Aerio: 600 cece ese ceereccosesoese Capt. Lvcs.! 


The RDRIATIO (7.0. ete aterm 
These ships having been built by contract expreaaly f for r Government earviee, care has been 
construction, ensure strength and speed ; 


taken in their as also in their engines, to and their ae- 
commodations for ualled for elegance and comfort. 
Price of passage from New Yor Lig TD 


po Porespent in first cabin, $120; in second do, . Exela- 
sive use of extra size state room rom Liverpool to N New York, £90 and £20, 
Ane enced sauabed te to My. ship. 


experi surgeon attac! 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
FROM NEW YORK. YROM LIVERPOOL. 


NEBR a Bin Biel otis 


SeSaeersesssesessssssss of 


jeje 


Sm 








For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO. my No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & C©O., Liverpool. 
E.G. OBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, 


=: stones or metals, unless bills of lading are therefor, and the value thereof peepet sh na 
erein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ...............+..-$120 | Second Cabin Passage...........sss000+ 800 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage............ ee $100 | Second Cabin Passage.. ....... 6.0000. OB 
ga@- The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 













prakia,.. Ho esseweced ctes vend Ca —— U — ins. | America,.. 

Mins 54:50:09. chenedaamiio’ ‘apt. RYRIE. Europe 

Asia, ... .. Capt. Lorr. | Can ... Capt, Stomm, 

Se taw'ec008 ves Geessted Capt. Harrison. Niagara,. ore es ~ «++. Capt. Lane 

ene vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green ¢ on a starboard bow—red on port 
F 

URE TT New York.,.......... Wednesday be 

America Wednesday, ~ 

Arabia Wednesday “ 

Europa Wednesday * 

Asia... Wednesday rad 

Niagara Wednesday. e 


Africa “ 
Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, ee, Ly ote, Soret, 





Hs Wednesday . . , 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the val 
expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. on 
— waited Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL &) PHILADELPHIA . STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
. Saturday, July 2,°1853. one of Manchester.. Wednesday, July 6, 1853. 
. Satarday, July , ‘ | City of Glasgow ... Wednesday, July 27, “ 
.Saturday, Aug. 20, ‘‘ | City of Man chester. . W Wednesday, Aug. 24, “ 
City of Manchester. . .Saturday, Sept. 17, “ 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct.  « 
Rates of eee from Philadeiphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $55°—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or passage, 
apply to 





City of Glas, 
City of Manchester . 
City of Glasgow... . 


THOMAS RICHARDSON 15 Broadway, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
T An SOW = 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power, ROBERT CRAIG, inted to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 16th day of Saly aan at it ° Yelock, noon ; and on Saturday, 
the 10th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 


Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Bante . ceces ce eee 890 00 
DO. GO, GERM GR). v0.0 cc cnc cwvccrcoccceec’s 75 00 
ee EER re eecce ccc seceses - 0 0 


(Steward’s fee included. ] 

A limited number of third-class Y botlans will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLA 

Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 

J. MeSYMON, 
383 Broadway, N. Y. 

Intendi ted to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but to 

communicate at once with | the Agent. 








"LONDON LINE oF PACKETS. 
PR. hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
bar Phy following ships, composing the line of packets under the cy of the subscribers, are in- 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the followin; k -aa throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of ‘aiieg from 

New York, London, 
Marg. Evans. Pratt, dune 9, Sept. 29, | July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | June 23, Oct. 18,| April 21; August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, « August 25, December 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, duly 21, Nov. 10,| May 19, Septem. 8, December 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, Dec. 8 | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22,| June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Steres, &c., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin e is now fixed at $75, onpword, for each adult, Pay = 4 wines and 
liquors. Neither the captaine nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels. 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

ee 
A . xX. 
ALEX'R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO, , Agents, 8 





UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS., 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN................Capt. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAaILING—1853. 
From New York. 
. Saturday, Feb. 26.........M 

Saturday, March > 











NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


E. Higgins. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 











Skips. From New York. 

Constellation, . April 11. ian. 11. .Dec. 11 | Jan. "S.. ‘i — 6 
Waterloo,. . Feb. 11. .June 11, . Oct. a Mar. ‘ov. 2% 
Underwriter. . Jan. 11, .May 11. ‘Sept. 1 Feb. ti fas 5 Not 38 
Wert Point,.........Allen Mar. Ll, July ll, .Fov. ii Apr. 26. .Aug. 26... ‘Dec. 28 
These ships are all of the largest c oon. aah are commanded by men of character and enperienes, 

Their Cable acounsmnodal tions are all rery can = desired in any BA of ‘a and convenience, and 
escription of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 


they are furnished with every d 
salliore will b be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liv he cocccccccecce Me 
“to New York,............. & 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The Ghonteg ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
lst of each month, as follows 











FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


P Money to Bermuda. ......- +++... os 
an” tee Be 


For Freight or Passag®, apply to 





Te STEAMSHIP “ MERLIN,” Captain Cronan, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Groen, New York. 





14 New Yor . Havre. 
12 SE MO ON 6 Scien daxec cccceteues F g 
ST. DENTS, . Sesece 
; Foilansbee, master. ; cy mevheereanrenneneaties 16th June. ; 
ST.NICHOLAS, 4 By,” TIETTRTEL TTT TT att en Foe. 
cabin lower salon, $100; se ond do. 88, nn nem Mest cabin main saloon, $120; first | _Bragdon, master. Int October. 2.2L TILLTIQ 16 November. 
hiss i eromtoas ust pass through the Post Office. MERCURY. meres? ig Maeh 16th April. <i 
No Bills of Lading signed on the da: of saili Geum, manter 2 ist July... .. sss sccecccsecracee ses 4 16th August. 
| semen ly to ‘ = , Ist November, ........-.00eeeeeeeee a oa 
or tor pastage apply Ist April ...... 1 ’ 
MOLLER, SAND & RIE WILLIAM TELL, ‘$ 16th September. 
Ras ROSK: Op Bremen oo Willard, master. Ist December, 1éth January. 
c OSKE a for 
Jan. 22-1 year. WM. ISELIN,’ Havn & CO., Southampton. to an are all first class New York built vessels, provided with ‘all “requlete articles The cries 
ist $100, oh dn wines or liquors. 
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